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CHAPTEK VIII. 

Doctor Staines begged leave to dis- 
tinguish; he had not said he would set 
up a carriage at the first one hundred 
guinea fee, but only that he would not set 
up one before. There are misguided people 
who would call this logic : but Kosa said it 
was equivocating, and urged him so warmly 
that at last he burst out, " Who can go on 
for ever saying c No,' to the only creature he 
loves?" — and caved. In forty-eight hours 
more a brougham waited at Mrs. Stainea's 
door. The servant engaged to jlrive it was 
Andrew Pearman, a bachelor, and* hitherto, 
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an under-groom. He readily consented to 
be coachman, and to do certain domestic 
work as well. So Mrs. Staines had a man 
servant as well as a carriage. 

Ere long, three or four patients called, or 
wrote, one after the other. These Rosa set 
down to brougham, and crowed ; she even 
crowed to Lady Cicely Treherne, to whose 
influence, and not to brougham's, every one 
of these patients was owing. Lady Cicely 
kissed her, and demurely enjoyed the poor 
souTs self-satisfaction. 

Staines himself, while he drove to or from 
these patients, feit more sanguine, and, 
buoyed as he was by the consciousness of 
ability, began to hope he had turned the 
corner. 

He sent an account of Lord Ayscough's 
case to a medical magazine : and so füll is 
the world of flunkeyism, that this article, 
though he withheld the name, retaining 
only the title, got the literary wedge in for 
him at once ; and in due course, he became 
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a paid contributor to two medical organs, 
and used to study and write more, and 
indent the little stone yard less, than here- 
tofore. 

It was about this time circumstances 
made him acquainted with Phoebe Dale. 
Her intermediate history I will dispose of 
in fewer words than it deserves. Her Kuin, 
Mr. Eeginald Falcon, was dismissed from 
his club, for marking high cards on the 
back with his naiL This stopped his re- 
maining resource — borrowing; so he got 
more and more out at elbows, tili at last he 
came down to hanging about billiard-rooms, 
and making a little money by concealing 
his game; from that, however, he rose to 
be a marker. 

Having oulminated to that, he wrote and 
proposed maxriage to Miss Dale, in a charm- 
ing letter : she showed it to her father, with 
pride. 

Now, if his vanity, his disloyalty, his 
falsehood, his ingratitude, and his other 
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virtues had not stood in the way, he would 
have done this three years ago, and been 
jumped at. 

But the offer came too late ; not for 
Phoßbe — she would have taken him in a 
moment — but for her friends. A baited 
hook is one thing, a bare hook is another. 
Farmer Dale had long discovered where 
Phoebe's money went : he said not a word 
to her ; but went up to town like a shot ; 
found Falcon out, and told him he mustn't 
think to eat his daughter's bread. She 
should marry a man that could make a 
decent livelihood; and if she was to run 
away with him, why they'd starve together. 
The farmer was resolute, and spoke very 
loud, like one that expects Opposition, and 
comes prepared to quarrel. Instead of that, 
this artful rogue addressed him with deep 
respect, and an affected veneration, that 
quite puzzled the old man; acquiesced in 
eyery word, expressed contrition for his past 
nxisdeeds, and told the farmer he had quite 
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determined to labour with his hands. " Tou 
know, farmer," said he, "I am not the only 
gentleman who has come to that in the 
present day. Now, all my friends, that 
have seen my sketches, assure me I am a 
born painter; and a painter Fll be — for 
love of Phoebe." 

The farmer made a wry face. " Painter ! 
that is a sorry sort of a trade." 

" You are mistaken. It's the best trade 
going. There are gentlemen making their 
thousands a yeax by it." 

" Not in our parts, there bain't. Stop a 
bit. What be ye going to paint, sir? 
Housen, or f 61k ? " 

" Oh, hang it, not houses. Figures, land- 
scapes." 

" Well, ye might jnst make shift to live 
at it, I suppose, with here and there a sign- 
board. They are the best, paid, our way: 
but, Lord bless ye, they wants head-piece. 
Well, sir, let me see your work. Then we'll 
talk further." 
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" Fll go to work this afternoon," said 
Falcon eagerly ; then with affected surprise, 
"Bless me; I forgot. I have no palette, 
no canvas, no colours. You couldn't lend 
üie a couple of sovereigns to buy them, 
could you ?" 

" Ay, sir. I could. But I woan't. Fll 
lend ye the things, though, if you have a 
mind to go with me and buy 'em." 

Falcon agreed, with a lofty smile; and 
the purchases were made. 

Mr. Falcon painted a landscape or two 
out of his imagination. The dealers to 
whom he took them declined them; one 
advised the gentleman painter to cölour 
teaboards ; " That's your line," said he. 

" The world has no taste," said the gen- 
tleman painter : " but it has got lots of 
vanity : I'll paint portraits." 

He did; and formidable ones: his por- 
traits were amazingly" like the people, and 
yet unlike men and women, especially about 
the face. One thing, he didn't trouble with 
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lights and shades, but went slap at the 
features. 

His brush would never have kept him; 
but he carried an instrument, in the use of 
which he really was an artist, viz., his tongue. 
By wheedling and underselling — for he only 
charged a pound for the painted canvas — 
he contrived to live ; then he aspired to 
dress as well as live. With this second 
object in view, he hit upon a characteristic 
expedient. 

He used to prowl about, and when he 
saw a young woman sweeping the afternoon 
streets with a long silk train, and, in short, 
dressed to ride in the park, yet parading 
the streets, he would take his hat off to her 
with an air of profound respect, and ask 
permission to take her portrait. Generally 
he met a prompt rebuff ; but, if the fair was 
so unlucky as to hesitate a single moment, 
he told her a melting tale; he had once 
driven his four-in-hand ; but by endorsing 
his Mends' bills, was reduced to painting 
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likenesses, admirable likenesses in oil, only 
a guinea each. 

His piteous tale provoked more jibes than 
pity ; but as he had no shame, the rebuffs 
went for nothing : he actually did get a few 
sitters by his audacity : and some of the 
sitters actually took the pictures, and paid 
for them ; others declined them with fury 
as soon as they were finished. These he 
took back with a piteous sigh, that some- 
times extracted half-a-crown. Then he 
painted over the rejected one and let it 
dry; so that sometimes a paid portrait 
would present a beauty enthroned on the 
debris of two or three rivals, and that is 
where few beauties would object to sit. 

All this time he wrote nice letters to 
Phoebe, and adopted the tone of the strug- 
gling artist, and the true lover, who wins 
his bride by patience, perseverance, and in- 
domitable industry ; a babbled of " Seif 
Help." 

Meantime, Phcebe was not idle : an ex- 
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cellent business woman, she took immediate 
advantage of a new Station, that was built 
near the farm, to send up milk, butter, and 
eggs to London. Being genuine, they sold 
like wildfire. Observing that, she extended 
her Operations, by buying of other farmers, 
and forwarding to London: and then, having 
of course an eye to her struggling artist, 
she told her father she must have a shop 
in London, and somebody in it she could 
depend upon. 

"With all my heart, wench," said he; 
"but it must not be thon. I can't spare 
thee." 

"May I have Dick, father?" 

" Dick ! he is rather young." 

" But he is very quick, father, and minds 
every word I teil him." 

" Ay, he is as fond of thee as ever a cow 
was of a calf. Well, you can try him." 

So the lovesick woman of business set up 
a little shop, and put her brother Dick in it, 
and all to see more of her struggling artist. 
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She stayed several days, to open the little 
shop, and start the business. She advertised 
pure milk, and challenged scientific analysis 
of everything she sold. This came of her 
being a reader ; she knew, by the Journals, 
that we live in a sinful and adulterating 
generation ; and anything pure must be a 
godsend to the poor poisoned public. 

Now, Dr. Staines, though known to the 
profession as a diagnost, was also an analyst, 
and this challenge brought him down on 
Phcebe Dale. He told her he was a physi- 
cian, and in search of pure food for his own 
family — would she really submit the milk 
to analysis ? 

Phoebe smiled an honest country smile, 
and said, " Surely, sir." She gave him 
every facility, and he applied those simple 
tests which are commonly used in France, 
though hardly known in England. 

He found it perfectly pure, and told her 
so ; and gazed at Phcebe for a moment, as a 
phenomenon. 
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She smiled again at that, her broad 
country smile. " That is a wonder in 
London, I dare say. It's my belief half the 
.children that die here are perished with 
watered milk. Well, sir, we shan't have 
that on our souls, father and I; he is a 
farmer in Essex. This comes a many miles, 
this milk." 

Staines looked in her face, with kindly 
approval marked on his own eloquent fea- 
tures. She blushed a little, at so fixed a 
regard. Then he asked her if she would 
supply him with milk, butter, and eggs. 

" Why, if you mean seil you them, yes, 
sir, with pleasure. But for sending them 
home to you in this big town, as some do, 
I can't ; for there's only brother Dick and 
me : it is an experiment like." 

" Yery well," said Staines : " I will send 
for them." 

"Thank you kindly, sir. I hope you 
won't be offended, sir ; but we only seil for 
ready money." 
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" All the better : my order at home is, 
no bills." 

When he was gone, Phoebe, assuming 
vast experience, though this was only her 
third day, told Dick that was one of the 
right sort : " and oh, Dick," said she, " did 
you notice his eye ?" 

" Not particklär, sister." 

" There now ; the boy is blind. Why, 
'twas like a jewel. Such an eye I never 
saw in a man's head, nor a woman's neither." 

Staines told his wife about Phoebe and 
her brother, and spoke of her with a certain 
admiration that raised Eosa's curiosity, and 
even that sort of vague jealousy that fires 
at bare praise. u I should like to see this 
phenomenon," said she. "Youshall," said 
he. " I have to call on Mrs. Manly. She 
lives near. I will drop you at the little 
shop ; and come back for you." 

He did so, and that gave Eosa a quarter 
of an hour to make her purchases. When 
he came back he found her conversing with 
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Phoebe, as if they were old friends, and 
Dick glaring at his wife with awe and ad- 
miration. He could hardly get her away. 

She was far more extravagant in her 
praises than Dr. Staines had been. " What 
a good creature!" said she. "And how 
clever ! To think of her setting up a shop 
like that all by herseif; for her Dick is only 
seventeen." 

Dr. Staines recommended the little shop 
wherever he went, and even extended its 
Operations. He asked Phoebe to get her 
own wheat ground at home, and send the 
flour up in bushel bags. " These assassins, 
the bakers," said he, "are putting copper 
into the flour now, as well as alum. Pure 
flour is worth a fancy price to any family. 
With that we can make the bread of life. 
What you buy in the shops is the bread of 
death," 

Dick was a good, sharp boy, devoted to 
his sister. He stuck to the shop in London, 
and handed the money to Phoebe, when she 
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came for it. She worked for it in Essex, 
and extended her country connection for 
supply as the retail business increased. 

Staines wrote an article on pure food, and 
incidentally mentioned the shop as a place 
where flour, milk, and butter were to be had 
pure. This article was published in the 
Lance t, and caused quite a run upon the 
little shop. By-and-by Phoebe enlarged it, 
for which there were great capabilities, and 
made herseif a pretty little parlour, and 
there she and Dick sat to Falcon for their 
portraits ; here, too, she hung his rejected 
landscapes. They were fair in her eyes ; 
what matter whether they were like nature ? 
his hand had painted theni. She knew, from 
him, that eyerybody eise had rejected them. 
With all the more pride and love did she 
have them framed in gold, and hung up 
with the portraits in her little sanctum. 

For a few months Phoebe Dale was as 
happy as she deserved to be« Her lover 
was working, and faithful to her — at least 
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she saw no reason to doubt it. He came to 
see her every evening, and seemed devoted 
to her ; would sit quietly with her, or walk 
with her, or take her to a play, or a nmsic- 
hall — at her expense. 

She now lived in a quiet elysium, with a 
bright and rapturous dream of the future ; 
for she saw she had hit on a good vein of 
business, and should soon be independent, 
and able to indulge herseif with a husband, 
and ask no man's leave. 

She sent to Essex for a dairymaid, and 
set her to churn milk into butter, cor am 
populoy at a certain hour eveiy morning. 
This made a new Sensation. At other times 
the woman was employed to deliver milk 
and cream to a few favoured customers. 

Mrs. Staines dropped in now and then, 
and chatted with her. Her sweet face, and 
her naivete won Phcebe's heart; and one 
day, as happiness is apt to be communi- 
cative, she let out to her, in reply to a 
feeler or two as to whether she was quite 
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alone, that she was engaged to be married 
to a gentleman. "But he is not rieh, 
ma'am," said Phoebe plaintively; he has 
had trouble : obliged to work for his living, 
like me ; he painted these pictures, every 
one of them. If it was not making too free, 
and you could spare a guinea — he charges 
no more for the picture, only you must go 
to the expense of the frame." 

" Of course I will," said Eosa, warmly. 
" PH sit for it here, any day you like." 

Now, Eosa said this, out of her ever 
ready kindness, not to wound Phoebe : but, 
having made the promise, she kept clear of 
the place for some days, hoping Phoebe 
would forget all about it. Meantime she 
sent her husband to buy. 

In about a fortnight she called again, 
primed with evasions if she should be asked 
to sit ; but nothing of the kind was pro- 
posed. Phoebe was dealing, when she went 
in. The customers disposed of, she said to 
M*s, Steines, " Oh, ma'am, I am glad you 
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are come. I have something I should like 
to show you." She toök her into the par- 
lour, and made her sit down: then she 
opened a drawer, and took out a very small 
substance that looked like a tear of ground 
glass, and put it on the table before her. 
" There, % ma'am," said she, "that is all 
he has had for painting a friend's pic- 
ture." 

" Oh ! what a shame." 

" His friend was going abroad — to Natal; 
to his uncle that farms out there, and does 
very well ; it is a first-rate part, if you take 
out a little stock with you, and some 
money ; so my one gave him credit, and 
when the letter came with that postmark, 
he counted on a five-pound note: but the 
letter only said he had göt no money yet, 
but sent him something as a keepsake : and 
there was this little stone. Poor fellow ! 
he flung it down in a passion; he was so 
disappointed." 

Phcebe's great grey eyes filled ; and Eosa 
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gave a little coo of sympathy that was very 
womanly and loveable. 

Phcebe leaned her cheek on her hand, 
and said thoughtfully, " I picked it up, and 
brought it away; for, after all — don't you 
think, ma'am, it is very stränge that a 
friend should send it all that way, if it was 
worth nothing at all ?" 

"It is impossible. He could not be so 
heartless." 

" And do you know, ma'am, when I take 
it up in. my fingers, it doesn't feel like a 
tjring that was worth nothing." 

"No more it does: it makes my fingers 
tremble. May I take it home > and show 
it my husband ? he is a great physician and 
knows everything." 

"I am sure I should be much obliged 
to you, ma'am." 

Eosa drove home, on purpose to show it 
to Christopher. She ran into his study. 
" Oh, Christopher, please look at that. Tou 
know that good creature we have our flour 
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and miTTc and things of. She is engaged, 
and he is a painter. Oh such daubs ! He 
painted a friend, and the friend sent that 
home all the way from Natal, and he dashed 
it down, and she picked it up, and what 
is it? ground glass, or a pebble, or 
what?" 

" Humph !— by its shape, and the great 
— brilliancy — and refraction of light, on 
this angle, where the stone has got polished 
by rubbing against other stones, in the 
course of ages, Fm inclined to think it is — 
a diamond." 

"A diamond!" shrieked Rosa. "No 
wonder my fingers trembled. Oh, can it 
be? Oh you good, cold-blooded Christie! 
— Poor things ! — Come along Diamond ! 
Oh you beauty ! Oh you duck ! " 

u Don't be in such a hurry. I only said 
I thought it was a diamond. Let me 
weigh it against water, and then I shall 
know" 

He took it to his little laboratory, and 
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retumed in a few minutes, and said, u Yes. 
It is just three times and a half heavier 
thah water. It is a diamond." 

" Are you positive ?" 

" PU stake my existence." 

"Whatisitworth?" 

" My dear, Fm not a jeweller : but it is 
very large and pear-shaped, and I see no 
flaw: I don't think you could buy it for 
less than £300." 

" Three hundred pounds ! It is worth 
£300." 

" Or seil it for more than £150." 

"A hundred and fifty! It is worth 
£150." 

"Why, my dear, one would. think you 
had invented 'the diamond.' Show me how 
to crystallize carbon, and I will share your 
enthusiasm." 

" Oh, I leave you to carbonize crystal. 
I prefer to gladden hearts : and I will do it 
this minute, with my diamond." 

"Do, dear; and I will take that op- 
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portunity to finish my article on Adul- 
teration." 

Eosa drove off to Phoebe Dale. 

Now Phoebe was drinking tea with Eegi- 
nald Falcon, in her little parlour. " Who 
is that, I wonder?" said she, when the 
camage' drew up. 

Eeginald drew back a corner of the gauze 
curtain which had been drawn across the 
little glass door leading from the shop. 

" It is a lady, and a beautiful — Oh ! let 
me get out." And he rushed out at the 
door leading to the kitchen, not to be re- 
cognised. 

This set Phcebe all in a flutter, and the 
next moment Mrs. Staines tapped at the 
little door, then opened it, and peeped. 
" Good news ! may I come in ?" , 

" Surely," said Phoebe, still troubled and 
confused by Eeginald's stränge agitation. 

"There! It is a diamond!" screamed 
Eosa. "My husband knew it directly. 
He knows everything. If ever you are ill, 
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go to him and nobody eise — by the refrac- 
tion, and the angle, and its being three 
times and a half as heavy as water. It is 
worth £300 to buy, and £150 to seil." 

"Oh!" 

" So don't you go throwing it away, as 
he did. (In a whisper) Two teacups! 
Was that him ? I have driven him away. 
I am so sorry. I'll go ; and then you can 
teil him. Poor fel-low ! " 

"Oh, ma'am, don't go yet," said Phoebe, 
trembling. " I haven't half thanked you." 

"Oh, bother thanks. Kiss me; that is 
the way." 

"Mayl?" 

" Tou may, and must. There — and there 
— and there. Oh dear, what nice things 
good luck and happiness are, and how sweet 
to bring them for once." 

Upon this, Phoebe and she had a. nice 
little cry together, and Mrs. Staines went 
off refreshed thereby, and as gay as a lark, 
pointing slily at the door, and making faces 
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to Phoebe that she knew he was there, and 
she only retired, out of her admirable dis- 
cretion, that they might enjoy the diamond 
together. 

When she was gone, Keginald, whose eye 
and ear had been at the keyhole, alternately 
gloating on the face and drinking the ac- 
cents of the only woman he had ever really 
loved, came out, looking pale, and strangely 
disturbed ; and sat down at the table, with- 
out a word. 

Phoebe came back to him, füll of the 
diamond. "Did you hear what she said, 
my dear? It is a diamond; it is worth 
£150 at least. Why, what aus you ? Ah ! 
to be sure ! you know that lady." 

" I have cause to know her. Cursed jilt ! " 
"You seem a good deal put out at the 
sight of her." 

" It took me by surprise, that is all." 
" It takes me by surprise too. I thought 
you were cured. I thought my turn had 
come at last." 
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Eeginald met this in sullen silence. Then 
Phoebe was sorry she had said it ; for, after 
all, it wasn't the man's fault if an old sweet- 
heart had run into the room, and given him 
a start. So she made him some fresh tea, 
and pressed him kindly to try her home- 
made bread and butter. 

My lord relaxed his frown and consented, 
and, of course, they talked diamond. 

He told her, loftily, he must take a 
studio, and his sitters must come to him, 
and must no longer expect to be immor- 
talized for £1. It must be £2 for a bust, 
and £3 for a kitcat. 

"Nay, but, my dear," said Phoebe, 
" they will pay no more because you 
have a diamond." 

" Then they will have to go unpainted," 
said Mr. Falcon. 

This was intended for a threat. Phoebe 
instinctively feit that it might not be so 
received ; she counselled moderation. " It 
is a great thing to have eamed a diamond," 
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said she: "but 'tis only once in a life. 
Now, be ruled by me : go on just as you 
are. Seil the diamond, and give me the 
money to keep for you. Why, you might 
add a little to it, and so would I, tili we 
made it up £200. And if you could only 
show £200 you had made and laid by, 
father would let us marry, and I might 
keep this shop — it pays well, I can teil you 
— and keep my gentleman in a sly corner ; 
you need never be seen in it." 

"Ay, ay," said he, "that is the small 
game. But I am a man that have always 
preferred the big game. I shall set up my 
studio, and make enough to keep us both. 
So give me the stone, if you please. I 
shall take it round to them all, and the 
rogues won't get it out of me for a hundred 
and fifty ; why, it is as big as a nut." 

"No, no, Eeginald. Money has always 
made mischief between you and me. You 
never had £50 yet, you didn't fall into 
temptation. Do pray let me keep it for 
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you; or eise seil it — I know how to seil; 
nobody better — and keep the money for a 
good occasion." 

" Is it yours, or mine ?" said he, sulkily. 

" Why yours, dear; you earned it." 

"Then give it me, please." And he 
almost forced it out of her hand. 

So now she sat down and cried over this 
piece of good luck, for her heart filled with 
forebodings. 

He laughed at her. But, at last, had the 
grace to console her, and assure her she was 
tormenting herseif for nothing. 

" Time will show," said she, sadly. 

Time did show. 

Three or four days he came, as usual, to 
laugh her out of her forebodings. But pre- 
sently bis visits ceased. She knew what 
that meant : he was living like a gentleman, 
melting his diamond, and playing her false 
with the first pretty face he met. 

This blow, Coming affcer she had been 
so happy, Struck Phoebe Dale stupid with 
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grief. The line on her high forehead 
deepened; and at night she sat with her 
hands before her, sighing, and sighing, and 
listening for the footsteps that never 
came. 

"Oh, Dick !" she said, "never you love 
any one. I am aweary of my life. And to 
think that, but for that diamond — oh, dear ! 
oh, dear! oh, dear!" 

Then Dick nsed to try and comfort her in 
his way, and often put his arm round her 
neck, and gave her his rough but honest 
sympathy. Dick's rare affection was her 

* 

one drop of comfort; it was something to 
relieve her swelling heart. 

" Oh, Dick I" she said to him one night, 
" I wish I had married him." 

"What, tobeill-used?" 

"He couldn't use me worse. I have 
been wife, and mother, and sweetheart, 
and all, to him; and to be left like this. 
He treats me like the dirt beneath his 
feet. 
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Tis your own fault, Phoebe, partly. 
Ton say the word, and Fll break every 
bone in his carcase." 

"What, do bim a mischief ! Why, Fd 
rather die than härm a bair of his head. 
Tou must never lift a hand to him, or I 
shall hate you." 

"Hate/w*, Phcebe?" 

" Ay, boy : I should. God forgive me : 
'tis no use deceiving ourselves ; when a 
woman loves a man she despises, never yon 
come between them; there's no reason in 
her love, so it is incurable. One comfort, 
it oan't go on for ever ; it must kill me, 
before my time ; and so best. If I was 
only a mother, and had a little Eeginald to 
dandle on my knee and gloat upon, tili he 
spent his money, and came back to me. 
That's why I said I wished I was his wife. 
Oh! why does God fill a poor woman's 
bosom with love, and nothing to spend it 
on but a stone ; for sure his heart must be 
one. If I had only something that would 
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let me always love it, a little toddling thing 
at my knee, that would always let me look 
at it, and love it, something too young to be 
false to me, too weak to run away from my 
long — ing — arms — and — year — ningheart I" 
Then came a burst of agony, and moans of 
desolation, tili poor puzzled Dick blubbered 
loudly at her grief; and then her tears 
flowed in streams. 

Trouble on trouble. Dick himself got 
strangely out of sorts,- and complained of 
shivers. Phcebe sent him to bed early, and 
made him some white wine whey very hot. 
In the morning he got up, and said he was 
better ; but affcer breakfast he was violently 
sick, and suffered several retnrns of nausea 
before noon. " One would think I was 
poisoned," said he. 

At one o'clock he was seized with a kind 
of spasm in the throat that lasted so long it 
nearly choked him. 

Then Phcebe got frightened, and sent to 
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the nearest surgeon. He did not hurry, 
and poor Dick had another frightful spasm 
just as he came in. 

"It is hysterical," said the surgeon. 
" No disease of the heart ; is there ? Give 
him a little sal-volatile every half-hour." 

In spite of the sal-volatile these terrible 
spasms seized him every half-hour; and 
now he used to spring off the bed with a 
cry of terror when they came; and each 
one leffc bim weaker and weaker ; he had to 
be carried back by the women. 

A sad, sickening fear seized on Phcebe. 
She left Dick with the maid, and, tying on 
her bonnet in a moment, rushed wildly 
down the street, asking the neighbours for 
a great doctor, the best that oould be had 
for money. One sent her east a mile, 
another west ; and she was almost dis- 
tracted, when who should drive up but 
Dr. and Mrs. Staines, to make purchases. 
She did not know his name, but she knew 
he was a doctor. She ran to the window, 
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and cried, " Oh, Doctor, my brother ! Oh, 
pray come to him. Oh ! oh ! " 

Dr. Staines got quickly, but calmly, 
out; told his wife to wait; and followed 
Phoebe up-stairs. She told him in a few 
agitated words how Dick had been taken, 
and all the Symptoms ; especially what had 
alarmed her so, his springing off the bed 
when the spasm came. 

Dr. Staines told her to hold the 
patient up. He lost not a nnoment, but 
opened his mouth resolutely, and looked 
down. 

" The glottis is swollen," said he : then 
he feit his hands, and said, with the grave, 
temble calm of experience, " He is dying." 

" Oh, no ! no ! Oh, Doctor, save him ! 
save him !" 

u Nothing can save him, unless we had a 
surgeon on the spot. Tes, I might save 
him, if you have the courage : opening his 
windpipe before the next spasm is his one 
chance." 
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"Open his windpipe ! Oh, Doctor ! It 
will kill him. Let me look at you." 

She looked hard in his face. It gave her 
confidence. 

" Is it the only chance ?" 

" The only one : and it is flying while we 
chatter." 

"Dorr." 

He whipped out his lancet. 

" But I can't look on it. I trust to you 
and my Saviour's mercy." 

She feil on her knees, and bowed her 
head in prayer. 

Staines seized a basin, put it by the bed- 
side, made an incision in the windpipe, and 
got Dick down on his stomach, with his 
face over the bedside. Some blood ran, but 
not much. "Now!" he cried, cheerfully, 
" a small bellows ! There's one in your 
parlour. Kun." 

Phcebe ran for it, and, at Dr. Staines' 
direction, lifted Dick a little, while the 
bellows, duly cleansed, were gently applied 
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tö the aperture in the windpipe, and the 
action of the lungs delicately aided by this 
primitive but effectual means. 

He showed Phoebe how to do it, tore a 
leaf out of his pocket-book, wrote a hasty 
direction to an able surgeon near, and sent 
his wife off with it in the carriage. 

Phoebe and he never left the patient tili 
the surgeon came with all the instruments 
required; amongst the rest, with a big, 
tortuous pair of nippers, with which he 
could reach the glottis, and snip it. But 
they consulted, and thought it wiser to 
continue the surer method ; and so a little 
tube was neatly inserted into Dick's wind- 
pipe, and his throat bandaged ; and by this . 
aperture he did his breathing for some little 
time. 

Phoebe nursed him like a mother; and 
the terror and the joy did her good, and 
made her less desolate. 

Dick was only just well when both of 
them were summoned to the farm, and 
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amved only just in time to receive their 
father's blessing and his last sigh. 

Their eider brother, a married man, in- 
herited the farm, and was executor. Phoebe 
and Dick were left £1,500 apiece, on con- 
dition of their leaving England and going to 
NataL 

They knew directly what that meant. 
Phcebe was to be parted from a bad man ; 
and Dick was to comfort her for the 
loss. 

When this part of the will was read to 
Phoebe she turned faint, and only her health 
and bodily vigour kept her from swooning 
right away. 

Bnt she yielded. " It is ihe will of the 
dead," said she ; " and I will obey it ; for, 
oh, if I had but listened to him more when 
he was alive to advise me, I should not sit 
here now, sick at heart and dry-eyed, when 
I ought to be thijiking only of the good 
friend that is gone." 

"When she had come to this she became 
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feverishly anxious to be gone. She busied 
herseif in purchasing agricultural machines, 
and stores, and even stock ; and, to see her 
pinching the beasts' ribs to find their con- 
dition, and parrying all attempts to cheat 
her, you would never have believed she 
could be a love-sick woman. 

Dick kept her up to the mark. He only 
left her to bargain with the master of a good 
vessel ; for it was no trifle to take out horses, 
and cows, and machines, and bales of cloth, 
cotton, and linen. 

When that was settled they came in to 
town together, and Phcebe bought shrewdly, 
at wholesale houses in the City, for cash, 
and would have bargains: and the little 

shop in Street was turned into a ware- 

house. 

They were all ardour, as colonists should 
be ; and what pleased Dick most, she never 
mentioned Falcon ; yet he learned from the 
maid that worthy had been there twice, 
looking very seedy. 
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The day drew near. Dick was in high 
spirits. 

"We shall soon make our fortune out 
there," he said : " and Fll get you a good 
husband." 

She shuddered, but said nothing. 

The evening before they were to sail 
Phcebe sat alone, in her black dress, tired 
with work, and asking herseif, sick at heart, 
could she ever really leave England, when 
the door opened softly, and Eeginald Falcon, 
shabbily dressed, came in, and threw him- 
self into a chair. 

She started up with a scream, then sank 
down again, trembling, and turned her face 
to the wall. 

u So you are going to run away from me ! " 
said he, savagely. 

u Ay, Eeginald," said she, meekly. 

" This is your fine love ; is it ?" 

" You have worn it out, dear," she said, 
softly, without turning her head from the 
wall. 
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" I wish I could say as nmch : but, curse 
it, every time I leave you I learn to love 
you more. I am never really happy but 
when I am with you." 

" Bless you for saying that, dear. I often 
thought you must find that out one day : but 
you took too long." 

" Oh, better late than never. Phoebe ! 
Can you have the heart to go to the Cape, 
and leave me all alone in the world, with 
nobody that really cares for me? Surely 
you are not obliged to go." 

" Tes ; my father left Dick and me £1,500 
apiece to go : that was the condition. Poor 
Dick loves his unhappy sister. He won't go 
without me — I should be his ruin — poor 
Dick, that really loves me; and he lay 
a-dying here, and the good Doctor and me — 
God bless him — we brought him back from 
the grave. Ah, you little know what I 
have gone through. You were not here. 
Catch you being near me when I am in 
trouble. There, I must go. I must go. I 
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will go ; if I fling myself into the sea half 
way." 

"And, if you do, I'll take a dose of 
poison ; for I have thrown away the truest 
heart, the sweetest, most unselfish, kindest, 
generous — oh ! oh ! oh ! " 

And he began to howl. 

This set Phoebe sobbing. "Don't cry, 
dear," she nrarnmred through her tears: 
" if you have really any love for me, come 
with me." 

" What, leave England, and go to a 
desert?" 

" Love can make a desert a garden." 

"Phoebe, I'll do anything eise. I'll 
swear not to leave your side. I'll never 
look at any other face but yours. But I 
can't live in Africa." 

" I know you can't. It takes a little real 
love to go there with a poor girl like me. 
Ah, well, Fd have made you so happy. We 
are not poor emigrants. I have a horse for 
j^ou to ride, and guns to shoot ; and me and 
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Dick would do all the work for you. But 
there are others here you can't leave for me. 
Well, then, good-bye, dear. In Africa, or 
here, I shall always love you; and many a 
salt tear I shall shed for you yet ; many a 
one I have, as well you know. God bless 
you. Pray for poor Phoebe, that goes 
against her will to Africa, and leaves her 
heart with thee." 

This was too much even for the selflsh 
Keginald. He kneeled at her knees, and 
took her hand, and kissed it, and actually 
shed a tear or two over it. 

She could not speak. He had no hope of 
changing her resolution: and presently he 
heard Dick's voice outside ; so he got up to 
avoid him. " I'll come again in the morning, 
before you go." 

" Oh no! no!" she gasped. "Unless 
you want me to die at your feet. I am 
almost dead now." 

Keginald slipped out by the kitchen. 

Dick came in, and found his sister leaning 
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with her head back against the wall. " Why, 
Phoebe," said he, " whatever is the matter ?" 
and he took her by the Shoulder. 

She moaned, and he feit her all limp and 
powerless. 

"What is it, lass? Whatever is the 
matter ? Is it about going away ?" 

She would not speak for a long time. 

When she did speak, it was to say some- 
thing for which my male reader niay not be 
prepared. But it will not snrprise the women. 

" Oh, Dick — forgive me !" 

"Why, whatfor?" 

"Forgive me, or eise kill me: I don't 
care which." 

" I do, though. There, I forgive you. 
Now what's your crime ?" 

" I can't go. Forgive me ! " 

"Can't go?" 

" I can't. Forgive me !" 

" Fm blessed if I don't believe that 
vagabond has been here tormenting of you 
again." 
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" Oh, don't miscall him. He is penitent. 
Yes, Dick, he has been here crying to me — 
and I can't leave him. I can't — I can't. 
Dear Dick ! you are young and stout-heartöd ; 
take all the things over, and make your 
fortune out there; and leave your poor 
foolish sister behind. I should only fling 
myself into the salt sea if I left him now, 
and that would be peace to, me, but a grief 
to thee." 

" Lordsake, Phoebe, don't talk so. I can't 
go without you. And do but think ; why, 
the horses are on board by now, and all the 
gear. It's my belief a good hiding is all 
you want, to bring you to your senses ; but 
I han't the heart to give you one, worse 
luck. Blessed if I know what to say or 
do." 

"I won't go!" cried Phcebe, turning 
violent all of a sudden. " No, not if I am 
dragged to the ship by the hair of my head. 
Forgive me!" And, with that word, she 
was a mouse again. 
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"Eh, but women are kittle cattle to 
drive," said poor Dick, ruefully. And down 
he sat at a nonplus, and very unhappy. 

Phoebe sat opposite, sullen, heart-sick, 
wretched to the core ; but determined not to 
leave Reginald. 

Then came an event that might have been 
foreseen, yet it took them both by surprise. 

A light step was heard, and a graceful, 
though seedy, flgure entered the room, with 
a set speech in his mouth: "Phoebe, you 
are right. I owe it to your long and faithful 
affection to make a sacriflce for you. I will 
go to Africa with you. I will go to the end 
of the world, sooner than you shall say I 
care for any woman on earth but you." 

Both brother and sister were so unprepared 
for this, that they could hardly realize it at 
first. 

Phoebe turned her great, inquiring eyes 
on the Speaker, and it was a sight to see 
amazement, doubt, hope, and happiness ani- 
mating her features, one affcer another. 
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" Is this real ?" said she. 

" I will sail with you to-morrow, Phoebe ; 
and I will make you a good husband, if you 
will have me." 

"That is spoke like a man," said Dick. 
" You take him at his word, Phoebe ; and if 
he ill-uses you out there, Fll break every 
bone in his skin." 

"How dare you threaten him?" said 
Phoebe. " You had best leave the room." 

Out went poor Dick, with the tear in his 
eye at being snubbed so* While he was 
putting up the shutters, Phoebe was making 
love to her pseudo penitent. "My dear," 
said she, " trust yourself to me. You don't 
know all my love yet ; for I have never been 
your wife, and I would not be your jade; 
that is the only thing I ever refused you. 
Trust yourself to me. Why, you never 
found happiness with others; try it with 
me. It shall be the best day's work you 
ever did, going out in the ship with me. 
You don't know how happy a loving wife 
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can make her husband. FU pet you out 
there as man was never petted. And be- 
sides, it isn't for life; Dick and me will 
soon make a fortune out there, and then FU 
bring you home, and see you spend it any 
way you like but one. Oh, how I love 
you ! do you love me a little ? I worship 
the ground you walk on. I adore every 
hair of your head !" Her noble arm went 
round his neck in a moment, and the 
grandeur of her passion electrified him so 
far that he kissed her affectionately, if not 
quite so warmly as she did him : and so it 
was all settled. The maid was discharged 
that night, instead of the morning, and 
Keginald was to occupy her bed. Phcebe 
went up-stairs with her heart literally on 
Are, to prepare his sleeping-room, and so 
Dick and Keginald had a word. 

" I say, Dick, how long will this voyage 
be?" 

" Two months, sir, Fm told." 

" Please to cast your eyes on this suit of 
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mine. Don't you think it is rather seedy — 
to go to Africa with ? Why, I shall dis- 
grace you on board the ship. I say, Dick, 
lend me three sovs., just to buy a new suit 
at the slop shop." 

"Well, brother-in-law," said Dick, "I 
doh't see any härm in that. I'U go and 
fetch them for you." 

What does this sensible Dick do but go up- 
stairs to Phcebe, and say, " He wants three 
pounds to buy a suit ; am I to lend it him ?" 

Phcebe was shaking and patting her 
penitent's pillow. She dropped it on the 
bed in dismay. " Oh, Dick, not for all the 
world! Why, if he had three sovereigns, 
he'd desert me at the water's edge. Oh, 
God help me, how I love him ! God forgive 
me, how I mistrust him ! Good Dick ! kind 
Dick! say we have suits of clothes, and 
we'll fit him like a prince, as he ought to be, 
on board ship : but not a Shilling of money : 
and, my dear, don't put the weight on me. 
You understand?" 
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" Ay, mistress, I understand." 

"GoodDick!" 

" Oh, all right : and then, don't you snap 
this here good, kind Dick's nose off at a 
word again." 

" Never. I get wild if anybody threatens 
him. Then Pm not myself. Forgive my 
hasty tongue. You know I love you, 
dear ! " 

" Oh ay : you love me well enough. But 
seems to me your love is precious like cold 
veal, and your love for that chap is hot roast 
beef." 

"Ha! ha! ha! ha!" 

" Oh, ye can laugh now, can ye ? " 

"Ha! ha! ha!" 

"Well, the more of that music the better 
for me." 

" Yes, dear : but go and teil him." 

Dick went down, and said, " Fve got no 
money to spare, tili I get to the Cape ; but 
Phcebe has got a box füll of suits, and I 
made her promise to keep it out. She will 
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dresfl you like a prince, you may be 
sure." 

" Oh, that is it, is it?" said Keginald, 
drily. 

Dick made no reply. 

At nine o'clock they were on board the 
vessel; at ten she weighed anchor, and a 
steam-vessel drew her down the river about 
thirty miles, then cast off, and left her to 
the south-easterly breeze. Up went sail 
after sail; she nodded her lofty head, and 
glided away for Africa. 

Phoebe shed a few natural tears at leaving 
the shores of Old England ; but they soon 
dried. She was demurely happy, watching 
her prize, and asking herseif had she really 
secured it, and all in a few hours ? 

They had a prosperous voyage: were 
married at Cape Town, and went up the 
country, bag and baggage, looking out for 
a good bargain in land. Reginald was 
mounted on an English horse, and allowed 
to zig-zag about, and shoot, and play, while 
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his wife and brother-in-law marched slowly 
with their cavalcade. 

What with air, exercise, wholesome food, 
and smiles of welcome, and delicious petting, 
this egotist enjoyed himself finely. He 
admitted as much. Says he, one evening to 
his wife, who sat by him for the pleasure of 
seeing him feed, " It sounds absurd : but I 
never was so happy in all my life." 

At that, the celestial expression of her 
pastoral face, and the maternal gesture with 
which she drew her pet's head to her queenly 
bosom, was a picture for celibacy to gnash 
the teeth at. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Dubing this period, the most remarkable 
things that happened to Dr. and Mrs. Staines 
were really those which I have related as 
connecting them with Phoebe Dale and her 
brother ; to which I will now add that Dr. 
Staines detailed Dick's case in a remarkable 
paper, entitled " (Edema of the Glottis," and 
showed how the patient had been brought 
back from the grave by tracheotomy and 
artificial respiration. He received a high 
price for this article. 

To teil the truth, he was careful not to 
admit that it was he who had opened the wind- 
pipe; so the credit of the whole Operation 
was given to Mr. Jenkyn ; and this gentle- 
man was naturally pleased, and threw a 
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good many consultation fees in Staines's 
way. 

The Lucases, to his great comfort — for he 
had an instinctive aversion to Miss Lucas — 
left London for Paris in August, and did not 
return all the year. 

In February he reviewed his year's work 
and twelve months' residence in the Bijou. 
The pecuniary result was — outgoings, £950 ; 
income, firom fees, <£280 ; writing, £90. 

He showed these figures to Mrs. Staines, 
and asked her if she could suggest any 
diminution of expenditure. Could she do 
with less housekeeping money ? 

" Oh, impossible ! You cannot think how 
the servants eat : and they won't touch our 
home-made bread." 

"Thefools! Why?" 

" Oh, because they think it costs us less. 
Servants seem to me atorays to hate the 
people whose bread they eat." 

" More likely it is their vanity. Nothing 
that is not paid for before their eyes seems 
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good enough for them. Well, dear, the 
bakers will revenge us. But is there any 
other item we could reduce ? Dress ? " 
" Dress ! Why I spend nothing." 
" Forty-five pounds this year." 
"Weil, I shall want none next year." 
" Well then, Kosa, as there is nothing we 
can reduce, I mnst write more, and take 
more fees, or we shall be in the wrong box. 
Only £860 leffc of our little capital; and, 
mind, we have not another Shilling in the 
world. One comfort, there is no debt. We 
pay ready money for everything." 

Eosa coloured a little, but said no- 
thing. 

Staines did his part nobly. He read ; he 
wrote ; he paced the yard ; he wore his old 
clothes in the house. He took off his new 
ones when he came in. He was all genius, 
drudgery, patience. 

How Phoebe Dale would have valued him, 
co-operated with him, and petted him, if she 
had had the good luck to be his wife ! 
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The season came back, and with it Miss 
Lucas, towing a brilliant bride, Mrs. Vivian, 
young, rieh, pretty, and gay, with a waist 
you could span, and athirst for plea- 
sure. 

This lady was the first that ever made 
Rosa downright jealous. She seemed to 
have everything the female heart could 
desire ; and she was No. 1 with Miss Lucas 
this year. Now Rosa was No. 1, last season, 
and had weakly imagined that was to last 
for ever. But Miss Lucas had always a sort 
of female flame, and it never lasted two 
scasons. 

Eosa did not caro so very much for Miss 
Lucas before, except as a convenient friend ; 
but now she was mortified to tears at finding 
Miss Lucas made more fuss with another 
than with her. 

This foolish feeling spurred her to attempt 
a rivalry with Mrs. Vivian, in the very things 
where rivalry was hopeless. 

Miss Lucas gave both ladies tickets for a 
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flower-show, where all the great folk were 
to be, princes and princesses, &c. 

"But I hare nothing to wear," sighed 
Eosa. 

" Then you must get something, and 
mind it is not pink, please; for we must 
not clash in colours. Tou know Fm dark, 
and pink becomes me. (The selfish young 
brüte was not half so dark as Eosa.) Mine 
is Coming from Worth's, in Paris, on pnr- 
pose. And this new Madame Cie, of Eegent 
Street, has such a duck of a bonnet, just 
come from Paris. She wanted to make me 
one from it ; but I told her I would have 
none but the pattern bonnet — and she 
knows very well she can't pass a copy off on 
me. Let me drive you up there ; and you 
can see mine, and order one if you like it." 

"Oh, thank you; let me just run and 
speak to my husband first." 

Staines was writing for the bare life, and 
a number of German books about him, slav- 
ing, to make a few pounds, when in comes 
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the buoyant figure and beaming face his 
soul delighted in. 

He laid down his work, to enjoy the sun- 
beam of love. 

"Oh, darling, Fve only come in for a 
minute. We are going to a flower-show on 
the 13th ; everybody will be so beautifully 
dressed — especially that Mrs. Vivian. I 
have got ten yards of beautiful blue silk in 
my wardrobe, but that is not enough to 
make a whole dress. Everything takes so 
much stuff now. Madame Cie does not 
care to make up dresses unless she finds the 
silk, but Miss Lucas says she thinks, to 
oblige a friend of hers, she would do it for 
once in a way. Tou know, dear, it would 
only take a few yards more, and it would 
last as a dinner-dress for ever so long." 

Then she clasped him round the neck, 
and leaned her head upon his Shoulder, and 
looked lovingly up in his face. "I know 
you would like your Kosa to look as well as 
Mrs. Vivian." 
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" No one eyer loofcs as well — in my eyes 
— as my Eosa. There, the dress will add 
nothing to your beauty ; but go and get it, 
to please yonrself : it is very considerate of 
you to have chosen something of which you 
have ten yards already* See, dear, Fm to 
receive twenty pounds for this article; if 
research was paid, it ought to be a hundred. 
I shall add it all to your allowance for 
dresses this year. So no debt, mind; but 
come to me for everything." 

The two ladies drove off to Madame Cie's, 
a pretty shop lined with dark velvet and 
lace draperies. 

In the back room they were packing a 
lovely bridal dress, going off, the following 
Saturday, to New York. 

" What, send from America to London ?" 

"Oh dear yes !" exclaimed Madame Cie. 
"The American ladies are excellent cus- 
tomers. They buy everything of the best, 
and the most expensive." 

" I have brought a new customer," said 
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Miss Lucas, " and I want you to do a great 
favour, and that is to match a blue silk, and 
make her a pretty dress for the flower-show 
on the 13th." 

Madame Cie produced a white nmslin 
polonaise, which she was just going to send 

home to the Princess , to be worn over 

mauve. 

" Oh, how pretty and simple !" exclaimed 
Miss Lucas. 

u I have some lace exactly like that," said 
Mrs. Staines. 

"Then, why don't you have a polonaise? 
The lace is the only expensive part, the 
muslin is a mere nothing ; and it is such a 
useful dress, it can be worn over any silk." 

It was agreed Madame Cie was to send 
for the blue silk and the lace, and the 
dresses were to be tried on on Thursday. 

On Thursday, as Eosa went gaily into 
Madame Cie's back room to have the dresses 
tried on, Madame Cie said, "You have a 
beautiful lace shawl, but it wants arranging 
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— in five minutes I could astonish you with 
what I could do to that shawl." 

" Oh, pray do," said Mrs. Staines. 

The dressmaker kept her word. By the 
time the bhie dress was tried on, Madame 
Cie had, with the aid of a few pins, plaits, 
and a bow of bhie ribbon, transformed the 
half-lace shawl into one of the smartest and 
distingue things imaginable ; but when the 
bill came in at Christmas, for that five 

minutes' labour and distingue touch, she 
charged one pound eight. 

Madame Cie then told the ladies, in an 
artfully confidential tone, she had a quantity 
of black silk Coming home, which she had 
purchased considerably below cost price ; 
and that she should like to make them each 
a dress — not for her own sake but theirs — 
as she knew they would never meet such a 
bargain again. " You know, Miss Lucas," 
she continued, "we don't want our money, 
when we know our customers. Christmas 
is soon enough for us." 
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"Christmas is a long time off," thought 
the young wife, "nearly teil months. I 
think Fll have a black silk, Madame Cie; 
but I must not say anything to the Doctor 
about it just yet, or he might think me 
extravagant." 

" No one can ever think a lady extrava- 
gant for buying a black silk; it's such a 
useful dress ; lasts for ever — almost." 

Days, weeks, and months rolled on, and 
with them an ever-rolling tide of flower- 
shows, dinners, at-homes, balls, operas, lawn- 
parties, concerts, and theatres. 

Strange that in one house there should 
be two people who loved each other, yet 
their lives ran so far apart, except while 
they were asleep: the man all industry, 
self-denial, patience; the woman all frivo- 
lity, self-indulgence, and amusement; both 
chained to an oar, only one in a working 
boat, the other in a painted galley. 

The woman got tired first, and her charm- 
ing colour waned sadly. She came to him 
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for medicine to set her up. " I feel so lan- 
guid." 

" No, no," said he ; "no medicine can do 
the work of wholesome food and rational 
repose. Tou lack the season of all natures, 
sleep. Dine at home three days running, 
and go to bed at ten. 

On this the Doctor's wife went to a 
chemist for advice. He gave her a pink 
stimulant; and, as stimulants have two 
effects, viz,, first, to stimulate, and then tp 
weaken, this did her no lasting good. 
Dr. Staines cnrsed the London season, and 
threatened to migrate to Liverpool. 

But there was worse behind. 

Keturning one day to his dressing-room, 
just after Eosa had come down-stairs, he 
caught sight of a red stain in a washhand- 
basin. He examined it; it was arteria^ 
blood. 

He went to her directly, and expressed 
his aÄxiety. 

" Oh, it is nothing, " said she. 
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"Nothing! Pray how often has it oc- 
curred?" 

" Once or twice. I nmst take your ad- 
vice, and be quiet, that is all." 

Staines examined the housemaid ; she lied 
instinctively at first, seeing he was alarmed ; 
but, being urged to teil the truth, said she 
had seen it repeatedly, and had told the 
cook. 

He went down-stairs again, and sat down, 
looking wretehed. 

"Oh dear!" said Eosa. "What is the 
matter now?" 

"Kosa," said he, very gravely, "there 
are two people a woman is mad to deceive 
— her husband and her physician. Tou 
have deceived both." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

I suspect Dr. Staines merely meant to say 
that she had concealed from him an alarm- 
ing Symptom for several weeks ; but she 
answered in a hurry, to excuse herseif, and 
let the cat out of the bag — excuse my vul- 
garity. 

" It was all that Mrs. Vivian's fault. 
She laughed at me so for not wearing them : 
and she has a waist you can span — the 
wretch ! " 

" Oh, then, you have been wearing stays 
clandestinely?" 

u Why, you know I have. Oh, what a 
stupid ! I have let it all out." 

"How could you do it, when you knew, 
by experience, it is your death ?" 
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" But it looks so beautiful, a tiny waist." 

" It looks as hideous as a Chinese foot, 
and, to the eye of science, far more disgust- 
ing; it is the cause of so many unlovely 
diseases." 

" Just teil me one thing; have you looked 
at Mrs. Vivian ?" 

" Minutely. I look at all your friends — 
with great anxiety, knowing no animal 
more dangerous than a fool. Vivian — a 
skinny woman, with a pretty face, lovely 
hair, good teeth, dying eyes " 

" Yes, lovely ! " 

" A sure proof of a disordered stomach — 
and a waist pinched in so unnaturally, that 
I said to myself, ( Where on earth does this 
idiot put her liver V Did you ever read of 
the frog who burst, trying to swell to an 
ox? Well, here is the rivalry reversed; 
Mrs. Vivian is a bag of bones in a balloon ; 
she can machine herseif into a wasp ; but a 
fine young woman like you, with flesh and 
muscle, must kill yourself three or four 
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times before you can make your body as 
meagre, hideous, ajigular, and unnatural as 
Vivian's. But all you ladies are mono- 
maniacs ; one might as well talk sense to 
a gorilla. It brought you to the edge of 
the grave. I saved you. Yet you could 

g o and . God graut me patience. So 

I suppose these unprincipled women lent 
you their stays, to deceive your husband ?" 

"No. But they laughed at me so 

that . Ob, Christie, Fm a wretch ; I 

kept a pair at the Lucases, and a pair at 
Madame Cie's, and I put them on now and 
then." 

" But you never appeared here in them." 

"What, before my tyrant? Oh, no, I 
dared not." 

" So you took them off before you came 
home." 

Eosa hung her head, and said " Tes," in 
a reluctant whisper. 

" You spent your daylight dressing. You 
dressed to go out ; dressed agai^j in stays ; 
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dressed again without them ; and all to 
deceive your husband, and kill yourself, 
at the bidding of two shallow, heartless 
women, who would dance over your grave 
without a pang of remorse, or sentiment of 
any kind, since they live, like midges, orily 
to dance in the sun } and suck some worker's 
hlood." 

" Oh, Christie ! I'm so easily led. I am 
too great a fool to live. Kill me !" 

And she kneeled down, and renewed the 
request, looking up in his face with an ex- 
pression that might have disarmed Camipsum. 

He smiled superior. " The question is, 
are you sorry you have been so thought- 
less?" 

"Yes, dear. Oh! oh!" 

" Will you be very good, to make up ?" 

" Oh, yes. Only teil me how : for it 
does not come natural to poor me." 

" Keep out of those women' s way for the 
rest of the season." 

" I will." 
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" Bring your stays home, and allow me 
to do what I like with them." 

" Of course. Cut them in a million 
pieces." 

" Till you are recovered, you must be my 
patient, and go nowhere without me." 

" That is no punishment, I am sure." 

" Punishment ! Am I the man to punish 
you ? I only want to save you." 

"Well, darling, it won't be the first 
time." 

u No; but I do hope it will be the last." 
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CHAPTEß XI. 

" Sublatä causa tollitur effectusP The stays 
being gone, and dissipation mdderated, Mrs. 
Staines bloomed again, and they gave one 
or two unpretending little dinners at the 
Bijou. Dr. Staines admitted no false 
friends to these. They never went beyond 
eight ; five gentlemen, three ladies. By 
this arrangement the terrible discursiveness 
of the fair, and man's cruel disposition to 
work a subject threadbare, were controlled 
and modified, and a happy balance of con- 
versation established. Lady Cicely Tre- 
herne was always invited, and always 
managed to come; for she said, "They 
were the most agweeable little paaties in 
London, and the host and hostess both so 
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intewesting." In the autumn, Staines 
worked double tides with the pen, and 
found a vehicle for medical narratives in a 
weekly magazine that did not profess medi- 
cine. 

This new vein put him in heart. His 
fees, towards the end of the year, were less 
than last year, because there was no hun- 
dred-guinea fee ; but there was a marked 
increase in the small fees, and the un- 
flagging pen had actually earned him £200, 
or nearly. So he was in good spirits. 

Not so Mrs. Staines ; for some time she 
had been uneasy, fretful, and like a person 
with a weight on her mind. 

One Sunday she said to him, "Oh, dear, 
I do feel so dull. Nobody to go to church 
with, nor yet to the Zoo." 

" I'll go with you," said Staines. 

" You wiU ! To which ?" 

" To both : in for a penny, in for a 
pound." 

So to church they went; and Staines, 
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whose motto was "Hoc age," minded his 
book. Rosa had intervals of attention to 
the words, but found plenty of time to study 
the costumes. 

During the Litany, in bustled Clara, the 
housemaid, with a white jacket on so like 
her mistress's, that Eosa clutched her own 
convulsively, to see whether she had not 
been skinned of it by some devilish sleight 
of hand. 

No, it was on her back ; but Clara's was 
identical. 

In her excitement, Rosa pinched Staines, 
and with her nose, that went like a water- 
wagtail, pointed out the malefactor. Then 
she whispered, " Look ! How dare she ? 
My very jacket ! Ear-rings too, and 
brooches, and dresses her hair like mine." 

"Well, never mind,' , whispered Staines. 
Sunday is her day. We have got all the 
week to shine. There, don't look at her. 
i From all evil speaking, lying, and slander- 
ing ' " 
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" I can't keep my eyes off her." 

" Attend to the Litany. Do you know 
this is really a beautiful composition ? " 

" I'd rather do the work fifty times over 
myself." 

" Hush ! people will hear you." 

When they walked home, after church, 
Staines tried to divert her from the con- 
sideration of her wrongs ; but no — all other 
topics were too flat by comparison. 

She mourned the hard fate of mistresscs 
— unfortunate creatures that could not do 
without servants. 

" Is not that a confession that servants 
are good, useful creatures, with all their 
faults ? Then, as to the mania for dress, 
why, that is not confined to them. It is 
the mania of the sex. Are you free from it ?" 

" No, of course not. But I am a lady, if 
you please." 

"Then she is your intellectual inferior, 
and more excusable. Any way, it is wise 
to connive at a thing we can't help." 
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" What, keep her, after this ? no, never." 

" My dear, pray do not send her away, 
for she is tidy in the house, and quick, and 
better than any one we have had this last 
8ix months ; and you know you hare tried 
a great number." 

" To hear you speak, one would think it 
was my fault that we have so many bad 
Hervants." 

"I never said it was your fault; but I 
think, dearest, a little more forbearance in 
trifles " 

" Trifles ! trifles — for a mistress and maid 
to be seen dressed alike in the same church ? 
Tou take the servant's part against me, 
that you do." 

" You should not say that, even in jest. 
Oome now, do you really think a jacket like 
yours can make the servant look like you, 
or detract from your grace and beauty? 
There is a very simple way : put your 
jacket by for a future occasion, and wear 
something eise in its stead at church." 
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U A nice thing, indeed, to give in to 
these creatures. I won't do it." 

" Why won't you, this once ?" 

" Because I won't — there !" 

" That is unanswerable," said he. 

Mrs. Staines said that ; but when it came 
to acting, she deferred to her husband's 
wish ; she resigned her intention of sending 
for Clara and giving her warning ; on the 
contrary, when Clara let her in, and the 
white jackets rubbed together in the narrow 
passage, she actually said nothing, but 
stalked to her own room, and tore her 
jacket off, and flung it on the floor. 

XJnfortunately, she was so long dressing 
for the Zoo, that Clara came in to arrange 
the room. She picks up the white jacket, 
takes it in both hands, gives it a Aap, and 
proceeds to hang it up in the wardrobe. 

Then the great feminine heart burst its 
bounds. 

"You can leave that alone. I shall not 
wear that again." 
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Thereupon ensued an uneven encounter, 
Clara being one of those of whom the Scrip- 
ture says, u the poison of asps is under their 
tongues." 

"La, ma'am," said she, "why, t'aint so 
very dirty." 

u No ; but it is too common." 

" Oh, because Fve got one like it. Ay. 
Missises can't abide a good-looking servant, 
nor to see 'em dressed becoming." 

" Mistresses do not like servants to forget 
their place, nor wear what does not become 
their Situation." 

"My Situation! Why, I can pay my 
way, go where I will. I don't tremble at 
the tradesmen's knock, as some do." 

1 k Leave the room ! Leave it this moment. " 

' i Leave the room, y es — and Fll leave the 
house too, and teil all the neighbours what 
I know about it." 

She flounced out, and slammed the door, 
and Rosa sat down, trembling. 
Clara rushed to the kitchen, and there 
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told the cook and Andrew Pearman how 
she had given it the mistress, and every 
word she had said to her, with a good many 
more she had not. 

The cook laughed, and encouraged her. 

But Andrew Pearman was wroth, and 
said, "You to aflront our mistress like that! 
Why, if I had heard you, Fd have twisted 
your neck for ye." 

" It would take a better man than yon to 
do that. Yon mind your own business. 
Stick to your one-horse chay." 

"Well, Fm not above my place, for that 
matter. But you gals must always be 
aping your betters." 

" I have got a proper pride, that is all, 
and you haven't. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself to do two men's work ; drive a 
brougham and wait on a horse, and then 
come in and wait at table. You are a tea- 
kettle groom, that is what you are. Why, 
my brother was coachman to Lord Fitz- 
James, and gave his lordship notice the first 
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time he had to drive the children. Says he, 
' 1 don't object to the children, my lord, but 
with her ladyship in the carriage.' Itfs 
such servants as you as spoil places. No 
servant as knows what's düe to a 8ervant 
ought to know you. They'd scorn your 
'quaintance, as I do, Mr. Pearman." 

"You are a stuck-up hussey, and a 
soldier's jade," roared Andrew. 

" And you are a low tea-kettle groom." 
This expression wounded the great 
equestrian soul to the quick; the rest of 
Sunday he pondered on it. The next 
morning he drove the Doctor, as usual, 
but with a heavy heart. 

Meantime, the cook inade haste and told 
the baker Pearman had "got it hot" from 
the housemaid, and she had called him a 
tea-kettle groom ; and in less than half an 
hour after that it was in every stable in the 
mews. Why, as Pearman was taking the 
horse out of the brougham, didn't two little 
red-headed urchins call out, "Here, come 
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and see the tea-kettle groom ! " and at 
night some mischievous boy chalked on the 
black door of the stable a large white tea- 
kettle, and next morning a drunken, idle 
fellow, with a clay pipe in his mouth, and a 
dirty pair of corduroy trousers, no coat, but 
a shirt very open at the ehest, showing in- 
flamed skin, the effect of drink, inspected 
that work of art with blinking eyes and 
vacillating toes, and said, l l This comes of a 
chap doing too much. A few more like 
you, and work would be scarce. A fine 
thing for gentlefolks to make one man fill 
two places ! but it ain't the gentief 61k' s 
fault, it's the man as humours 'em." 

Pearman was a peaceable man, and made 
no reply, but went on with his work, only 
during the day he told his master that he 
should be obliged to him if he would fill his 
Situation as soon as convenient. 

The master inquired the cause, and the 
man told him, and said the mews was too 
hot for him. 
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The Doctor offered him five pounds n 
year more, knowing he had a treasure ; but 
Pearman said, with sadness and firmness, 
that he had made up his mind to go, and go 
he would. 

The Doctor's heart fairly sank at the 
prospect of losing the one creature he could 
depend upon. 

Next Sunday erening Clara was out, and 
feil in with friends, to whom she exagge- 
rated her grievauce. 

Then they worked her up to fury, after 
the manner of servants' friends. She came 
home, packed her box, brought it down> and 
then flounced into the room to Doctor and 
Mrs. Staines, and said, "I shan't sleep 
another night in this house." 

Kosa was about to speak, but Dr. Staines 
forbade her: he said, "You had better think 
twice of that. You are a good servant, 
though for once you have been betrayed 
into speaking disrespectfully. Why forfeit 
your character, and three weeks' wages?" 
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"I don't care for my wages. I won't 
stay in such a house as this." 

" Come, you must not be impertinent." 

" I don't mean to, sir," said she, lowering 
her voice suddenly ; then, raising it as sud- 
denly, " There are my keys, ma'am, and 
you can search my box." 

"Mrs. Staines will not search your box; 
and you will retire at once to your own 
part of the house." 

" Fll go farther than that," said she, and 
soon after the streot door was slammed ; the 
Bijou shook. 

At six o'clock next morning, she came 
for her box. It had been put away for 
safety. Pearman told her she must wait 
tili the Doctor came down. She did not 
wait, but went, at eleven a.m., to a police- 
magistrate, and took out a suinmons against 
Dr. Staines, for detaining a box containing 
certain articles specified — value under fifteen 
pounds. 

When Dr. Staines heard she had been for 
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her box, but left no address, he sent Pear- 
man to hunt for her. He could not find 
her. She avoided the house, but sent a 
woman for her diurnal love-letters. Dr. 
Staines sent the woman back to fetch her. 
She came, received her box, her letters, and 
the balance of her wages, which was small, 
for Staines deducted the three weeks' wages. 

Two days afterwards, to his surprise, the 
summons was served. 

Out of respect for a court of justice, how- 
ever humble, Dr. Staines attended next 
Monday to meet the summons. 

The magistrate was an elderly man, with 
a face shaped like a hog's, but much richer 
in colour, being purple and pimply : so foul 
a visage Staines had rarely seen, even in the 
lowest class of the Community. 

Clara swore that her box had been opened, 
and certain things stolen out of it ; and that 
she had been refused the box next morning. 

Staines swore that he had never opened 
the box, and that, if any one eise had, it 
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was with lier consent, for she had left the 
keys for tliat purpose. He bade the magis- 
träte observe that, if a servant went away 
like this, and left no address, she put it out 
of the master's power to send her box after 
her : and he proved he had some trouble to 
force her box on her. 

The pig-faced beak showed a manifest 
leaning towards the servant ; but there 
wasn't a leg to stand on ; and he did not 
believe, nor was . it credible, that anything 
had been stolen out of her box. 

At this moment, Pearman, sent by Rosa, 
entered the court with an old gown of 
Clara's that had been discovered in the 
scullery, and a scribbling-book of the Doc- 
tor's, which Clara had appropriated, and 
written amorous verses in, very superior — 
in number — to those that have come down 
to us from Anacreon. 

"Hand me those," said the pig-faced 
beak. 

" What are they, Dr. Staines?" 
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"I really don't know. I must ask my 
servant." 

"Why, more things of mine that have 
been detained," said Clara. 

" Some things that have been found since 
she left," said Staines. 

u Oh ! those that hide know where to 
find." 

" Toung woman," said Staines, " do not 
insult those whose bread you have eaten, 
and who have given you many presents, 
besides your wages. Since you are so ready 
to accuse people of stealing, permit me to 
say that this book is mine, and not yours : 
and yet, you see, it is sent after you because 
you have written your trash in it." 

The purple, pig-faced beak went instantly 
out of the record, and wasted a deal bf time 
reading Clara' s poetry, and trying to be 
witty. He raised the question whose book 
this was. The girl swore it was given her 
by a lady who was now in Eome. Staines 
swore he bought it of a certain stationer, 
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and, happening to have his pass-book in his 
pocket, produced an entry corresponding 
witli tke date of the book. 

The pig-faced beak said that the Doctor's 
was an improbable story, and that the 
gown and the book were quite enough to 
justify the summons. Verdict, one guinea 
costs. 

" What, because two things she never 
demanded have been found and sent after 
her ? This is monstrous. I shall appeal to 
your superiors." 

" If you are impertinent FU fine you five 
pounds." 

" Very well, sir. Now hear me : if this 
is an honest judgment, I pray God I may 
be dead before the year's out; and, if it 
isn't, I pray God you may be;" 

Then the pig-faced beak fired up, and 
threatened to fine him for blaspheming. 

He deigned no reply, but paid the guinea, 
and Clara swept out of the court, with a 
train a yard long, and leaning on the arm of 
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a scarlet soldier; who avenged Dr. Staines 
with military promptitude. 

Christopher went home raging internally, 
for hitherto lie had never seen so gross a 
case of injustice. 

One of his humble patients followed him, 
and said, "I wish I had known, sir; you 
shouldn't haye come here to be insulted. 
Why no gentleman can eyer get justice 
against a servant girl when he is sitting. 
It is notorious, and that makes these hussies 
so bold. I've seen that jade here with the 
same story twice afore.» . 

Staines reached home more discomposed 
than he could have himself believed. The 
reason was that barefaced injustice in a 
court of justice shook his whole faith in 
man. He opened the street door with his 
latch-key, and found two men standing in 
the passage. He inquired what they wanted. 

"Well, sir," said one of them, civilly 
enough, "we only want our due." 

u For what?" 
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" For goods delivered at this house, sir. 
Balance of account." And he handed him 
a butcher's bill, £88 lls. b\d. 

" You must be mistaken : we run no bills 
here. We pay ready money for every- 
thing." 

"Well, sir," said the butcher, "there 
have been payments; but the balanoe has 
always been gaining; and we have been 
put off so often, we determined to see the 
master. Show you the books, sir, and wel- 
come." 

" This instant, if you please." He took 
the butcher's address, who then retired, and 
the other tradesman, a grocer, told him a 
similar tale ; balance sixty pounds odd. 

He went to the butcher's, sick at heart, 
inspected the books, and saw that, right or 
wrong, they were incontrovertible ; that 
debt had been gaining slowly, but surely, 
almost from the time he conflded the ac- 
counts to his wife. She had kept faith with 
him about five weeks, no more. 
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The grocer's books told a similar tale. 

The debtor put his hand to his heart, and 
stood a moment. The very grocer pitied 
him, and said, "There's no hurry, Doctor; 
a trifte on account, if settlement in füll not 
convenient just now, I see you have been 
kept in the dark." 

"No, no," said Christopher; "Fll pay 
every Shilling." He gave one gulp, and 
hurried away. 

At the fishmonger's, the same story, only 
for a smaller amount. 

A bill of nineteen pounds at the very 
pastrycook's ; a place she had promised him, 
us her physician, never to enter. 

At the draper's, thirty-seven pounds odd. 

In short, wherever she had dealt, the 
same System; partial payments, and ever- 
growing debt. 

Eemembering Madame Cie, he drove in 
a cab to Kegent Street, and asked for Mrs. 
Staines's account. 

" ShaU I send it, sir?" 
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" No ; I will take it with me ." 

" Miss Edwards, make öut Mrs. Staines's 
account, if you please." 

Miss Edwards was a good while making 
it out ; but it was ready at last. He thrust 
it into his pocket, without daring to look at 
it there : but he went into Verrey's, and 
asked for a cup of coffee, and perused the 
document. 

The principal items were as follows : — 

May 4. — Ke-shaping and repairing elegant lace mantle. 1 8 
Chip bonnet, feather and flowers . . .44 
May 20. — Making and trimming blue silk dress — 

material part found 19 19 

Five yards rieh blue silk to match . . .42 
June 1. — Polonaise and jacket trimmed with lace — 

material part found 17 17 

June 8. — One black silk dress, handsomely trimmed 

with jet guipure and lace 49 18 

A few shreds and fragments of finery, 
bought at odd times, swelled the bill to 
£99 11s. ßd. — ^not to terrify the female 
mind with three figures. 

And let no unsophisticated young lady 
imagine that the trimmings, which consti- 
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tuted three-fourths of this bill were worth 

anything. The word "lace," in Madame 

Cie's bill, invariably meant machine-made 

trash, worth lOd. a yard, but charged 18s. 

a yard, for one pennyworth of work in 
putting it on. Where real lace was used, 

Madame Cie always let her cmtomers Jcnow 

it Miss Lucas's bill for this year con- 

tained the two following little items : — 

£ 8. 

Rieh gros de cecile polonaise and jacket to match, 

trimmed with Chantilly lace and valenciennes . 68 5 
Süperb robe de chambre, richly trimmed with. skunk für 40 

The customer found the stuflF, viz., two 
shawls ; Carolina found the nasty little pole- 
cats, and got 24s. for them; Madame Cie 
found the rest 

But Christopher Staines had not Miss 
Lucas's bill to compare his wife's with. He 
eould only compare the latter with their 
income, and with male notions of common 
sense and reason. 

He went home, and into his studio, and 
sat down on his hard beech chair ; he looked 
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round on his books and his work, and then, 
for the first time, remembered how long and 
how patiently he had toiled for every hun- 
dred pounds he had made : and he laid the 
evidences of his wife's profusion and deceit 
by the side of those signs of painful industry 
and self-denial, and his soul filled with 
bitterness. " Deceit ! Deceit ! " 

Mrs. Staines heard he was in the house, 
and came to know about the trial. She 
came hurriedly in, and caught him with his 
head on the table, in an attitude of prostra- 
tion, quite new to him : he raised his head 
directly he heard her, and revealed a face, 
pale, stern, and wretched. 

14 Oh ! what is the matter now?" said she. 

" The matter is what it has always been, 
if I could only have seen it. Tou have 
deceived me, and disgraced yourself. Look 
at those bills." 

"Whatbills? oh!" 

" You have had an allowance for house- 
keeping." 
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" It wasn't enough." 

" It was plenty if you had kept faith with 
me, and paid ready money. It was enough 
for the first flve weeks. I am housekeeper 
now, and I shall allow myself two pounds a 
week less, and not owe a Shilling either." 

"Well, all I know is, I couldn't do it: 
no woman could." 

" Then you should have come to me and 
said so ; and I would have shown you how. 
Was I in Egypt, or at the North Pole, that 
you could not find me, to treat me like a 
friend ? You have ruined us : these debts 
will sweep away the last Shilling of our 
little capital ; but it isn't that, oh no ; it is 
the miserable deceit." 

Kosa's eye caught the sum total of Ma- 
dame Cie's bill, and she turned pale. " Oh, 
what a cheat that woman is ! " 

But she turned paler when Christopher 
said, " That is the one honest bill ; for I 
gave you leave. It is these that part us : 
these ; these. Look at them, faise heart ! 
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There, go and pack up your things. We 
can live here no longer ; we are ruined. I 
must send you back to your father." 

" I thought you would, sooner or later," 
said Mrs. Staines, panting, trembling, but 
showing a little fight. "He told you I 
wasn't fit to be a poor man's wife." 

" An honest man's wife, you mean : that 
is what you are not fit for. You will go 
home to your father, and I shall go into 
some humble lodging to work for you. Fll 
contrive to keep you, and find you a hun- 
dred a year to spend in dress, the only thing 
your heart can really love. But I won't 
have an enemy here in the disguise of a 
friend, and I won't have a wife about me I 
must treat like a servant, and watch like a 
traitor." 

The words were harsh, but the agony 
with which they were spoken distinguished 
them from vulgär vituperation. 

They overpowered poor Eosa; she had 
been ailing a little some time, and from 
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remorse and terror, coupled with other 
causes, nature gave way. Her lips turned 
white, she gasped inarticulately, and, with a 
little piteous moan, tottered, and swooned 
dead away. 

He was Walking wildly about, ready to 
tear his hair, when she tottered; he saw 
her just in time to save her, and laid her 
gently on the floor, and kneeled over 
her. 

Away went anger and every other feeling 
but love and pity for the poor weak crea- 
ture that, with all her faults, was so lovable 
and so loved. 

He applied no remedies at first ; he knew 
they were useiess and unnecessary ; he laid 
her head quite low, and opened door and 
window, and loosened all her dress, sighing 
deeply all the time at her condition. 

While he was thus employed, suddenly a 
Strange cry broke from him ; a cry of horror, 
remorse, joy, tenderness, all combined; a 
cry compared with which, langnage is in- 
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articulate. His swift and practical eye had 
made a discovery. 

He kneeled over her, with his eyes 
dilating and his hands clasped, a picture 
of love and tender remorse. 

She stirred. 

Then he made haste and applied his 
remedies, and brought her slowly back to 
life : he lifted her up and carried her in his 
arms qnite away from the bills and things, 
that when she came to, she might see 
nothing to revive her distress: he carried 
her to the drawing-room, and kneeled down 
and rocked her in his arms, and pressed her 
again and again gently to his heart, and 
cried over her. " Oh, my dove, my dove ! 
the tender creature God gave me ta love 
and cherish, and have I used it harshly? 
If I had only known ! if I had only known ! " 

While he was thns bemoaning her, and 
blaming himself, and crying over her like 
the rain — he, whom she had never seen 
shed a tear before in all his troubles — she 
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was Coming to entirely, and her quick ears 
caught his words, and she opened her lovely 
eyes on him. 

" I forgive you, dear," she said, feebly. 

" BüT I HOPE YOU WILL BE A KINDER FATHER 
THAN A HUSBAND." 

These quiet words, spoken with rare 
gravity and softness, went through the 
great heart like a knife. 

He gave a sort of shiver, but said not a 
word. 

But that night he made a solemn vow to 
God that no harsh word from his lips should 
ever again strike a being so weak, so loving, 
and so beyond his comprehension. Why 
look for courage and candour in a creature 
so timid and shy, she could not even teil 
her husband that until, with her subtle 
sense, she saw he had discovered it. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

To be a father; to have an image of Ms 
darling Eosa, and a fruit of their love to 
live and work for : this gave the sore heart 
a heavenly glow, and elasticity to bear. 
Should this dear object be born to an 
inheritance of debt, of poverty ? Never. 

He began to act as if he was even now a 
father. He entreated Eosa not to trouble 
or vex herseif; he would look into their 
finances, and set all straight. 

He paid all the bills, and pnt by a 
quarter's rent and taxes. Then there re- 
mained of his little capital just £10. 

He went to his printers, and had a thou- 
sand order-cheques printed. These forms 
ran thus : — 
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"Dr. Stilines, of 13, Dear Street, May- 
fair (blank for date), Orders of (blank here 
for tradosmun and goods ordered), for cash. 
Eocoived same time (blank for tradesman's 
receipt). Notice; Dr. Staines disowns all 
orders not printed on this form, and paid 
for at date of order." 

Ho exhibited those forms, and warned all 
the tradospoople, before a witness whom he 
took round for that purpose. 

Ke paid off Pearman on the spot. Pear- 
maii liad met Clara, drossed like a pauper, 
hör soldior having ompticd her box to the 
vory drcgs, and he now offered to stay. 
But it was too lato. 

Staines told the oook Mrs. Staines was in 
dolioato health, and must not be troubled 
with anything. Sho must come to hün for 
all ordere 

** Yo*s siV said sho, But sho no sooner 
eomprohoiulod tho choquo systom fiiUy than 
sho gavo warum??, It put a stop to her 
wholosale pilforing. Her cooks had made 
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fully £100 out of Eosa amongst them since 
she began to keep accounts. 

Under the male housekeeper every article 
was weighed on delivery, and this soon re- 
vealed that the butcher and the fishmonger 
had habitually deliyered short weight from 
the first, besides putting down the same 
thing twice. The things were sent back 
that moment, with a printed form, stating 
the nature and extent of the fraud. 

The washerwoman, who had been pilfer- 
ing wholesale so long as Mrs. Staines and 
her sloppy-headed maids counted the linen, 
and then forgot it, was brought up with a 
run, by triplicate forms, and by Staines 
coiinting the things before two witnesses, 
and compelling the washerwoman to connt 
them as well, and verify or dispute on the 
spot. The laundress gave warning — a piain 
confession that stealing had been part of her 
trade. 

He kept the house well for £3 a-week, 
exclusive of coals, candles, and wine. His 
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wife had had «£5, and whatever she asked 
ibr dinner parties, yet found it not half 
onough upon her method. 

He kept no coachman. If he visited 
a patient, a man in the yard drove him at a 
Shilling per hour. 

By these means, and by working like a 
galley slave, he dragged his expenditure 
down almost to a level with his income. 

Rosa was quite content at first, and 
thought herseif lucky to escape reproaches 
on such easy terms. 

m 

But bY-and-by so rigorous a System 
be^an to sali her. One dav she fencied 
a Bath bun; sent the new maid to the 
pastryeook^s. Pastryeook asked to see the 
Doctor s onler. Maid could not show it, 
and eanie back bunless. 

Rosa eame into the study to complain to 
her husband- 

"A Bath bun/ ? said Stainesw "TITnr. 

m 

thev arv eoloured with anatto» to saxe an 
tt££« and anatto is adulterated with chro- 
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mates that are poison. Adulteration upon 
adulteration. J'll make you a real Bath 
bun." Off coat, and into the kitchen, and 
made her three, pure, but rather heavy. 
He brought them her in due course. She 
declined them languidly. She was off the 
notion, as they say in Scotland. 

" If I can't have a thing when I want it, 
I don't care for it at all." Such was the prin- 
ciple she laid down for his future guidance. 

He sighed, and went back to his work ; 
she cleared the plate. 

One day, when she asked for the carriage, 
he told her the time was now come for her 
to leave off carriage exercise. She must 
walk with him every day, instead. 

"But I don't like Walking." 

" I am sorry for that. But it is necessary 
to you, and by-and-by your life may depend 
on it." 

Quietly, but inexorably, he dragged her 
out Walking every day. 

In one of these walks she stopped at a 

VOL. II. H 
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shop window, and feil in love with some 
baby's things. "Oh! I must have that," 
said she. " I must. I shall die if I don't ; 
you'll see now." 

" Tou shall," said he, " when I can pay 
for it," and drew her away. 

The tears of disappointment stood in her 
eyes, and his heart yearned over her. But 
he kept his head. 

He changed the dinner-hour to six, and 
used to go out directly afterwards. 

She began to complain of his leaving her 
alone like that. 

"Well, but wait a bit," said he; "sup- 
pose I am making a little money by it, to 
buy you something you have set your heart 
on, poor darling !" 

In a very few days after this, he brought 
her a little box with a slit in it. He shook 
it, and money rattled; then he unlocked 
it, and poured out a little pile of silver. 
"There," said he, "put on your bonnet, 
and come and buy those things." 
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She put on her bonnet, and on the way 
she asked how it came to be all in silver. 

"That is a puzzler," said he, "isn't 
it?" 

"And how did you make it, dear; by 
writing ?" 

"No." 

u By fees firom poor people ?" 

"What, nndersell my brethren! Hang 
it, no ! My dear, I made it honestly, and 
some day I will teil you how I made it ; at 
present, all I will teil you is this : I saw 
my darling longing for something she had 
a right to long for ; I saw the tears in her 
sweet eyes, and — oh, come along, do. I am 
wretched tili I see you with the things in 
your hand." 

They went to the shop ; and Staines sat 
and watched Rosa buying baby clothes. 
Oh, it was a pretty sight to see this modest 
young creature, little more than a child 
herseif, anticipating maternity, but blush- 
ing every now and then, and looking askant 
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at her lord and master. How his very 
bowcls yearned over her ! 

And, when they got home, she apread 
the things on a table, and they sat hand 
in hand, and looked at them, and she leaned 
her head on his Shoulder, and went quietly 
to sleep there. 

And yet, as time rolled on, she became 
irritable at times, and impatient, and wanted 
all manner of things she could not have, 
and made him unhappy. 

Then he was out from six o'eloek tili one, 
and she took it into her head to be jealous. 
So many hours to spend away from her! 
Now that she wanted all his comfort. 

Presently, Ellen, the new maid, got gos- 
siping in the yard, and a groom told her 
her master had a sweetheart on the sly, he 
thought; for he drove the brougham out 
every evening himself ; " and," said the 
man, ** he wears a moustache at night," 

Ellen ran in, brimful of this, and told 
tue oook ; the cook told the i 
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the washerwoman told a dozen families, tili 
about two hundred people knew it. 

At last it came to Mrs. Staines in a 
roundabout way, at the very moment when 
she was complaiiiing to Lady Cicely Tra- 
herne of her hard lot. She had been telling 
her she was nothing more than a lay-figure 
in the house. 

"My husband is housekeeper now, and 
cook, and all, and makes me delicious 
dishes, I can teil you ; such curries ! I 
couldn't keep the house wkih five pounds a- 
week, so now he does it with three : and I 
never get the carriage, beoause Walking is 
best for me; and he takes it out every 
night to make money. I don't understand - 
it." 

Lady Cicely suggested that perhaps Dr. 
Staines thought it best for her to be relieved 
of all worry, and so undertook the house- 
keeping. 

" No, no, no," said Eosa ; "I used to pay 
them all a part of their bills, and then a 
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little more, and so I kept getting deeper; 
and I was ashamed to teil Christie, so that 
he calls deceit ; and oh, he spoke to me so 
cruelly once ! But he was very sorry after- 
wards, poor dear ! Why are girls brought 
up so silly ? all piano, and no sense ; and 
why are men sillier still to go and marry 
such silly things ? A wife ! I am not so 
muoh as a servant. Oh, I am finely hu- 
miliated, and," with a sudden hearty na'ivete 
all her own, "it serves me just right." 

While Lady Cioely was puzzling this out, . 
in came a letter. Eosa opened it, read it, 
and gave a cry like a wounded deer. 

"Oh!" she cried, "I am a miserable 
woman. What will become of me ?" 

The letter informed her bluntly that her 
husband drove his brougham out every 
night to pursue a criminal amour. 

While Kosa was wringing her hands in 
real anguish of heart, Lady Cicely read the 
letter carefully. 

" I don't believe this," said she, quietly. 
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" Not true ! Why who would be so 
wicked as to stab a poor inoffensive wretch 
like me, if it wasn't true ?" 

" The first ugly woman would, in a 
minute. Don't you see the witer can't teil 
you where he goes ? Dwives his bwougham 
out ! That is all your infaumant knows." 

" Oh, my dear friend, bless you ! What 
have I been complaining to you about? 
All is light, except to lose his love. What 
shall I do ? I will never teil him. I will 
never affront him by saying I suspected 
him." 

" Wosa, if you do that, you will always 
have a serpent gnawing you. No ; you 
must put the letter quietly into his hand, 
and say, ' Is there any truth in that ? ' " 

" Oh, I could not. I haven't the courage. 
If I do that, I shall know by his face is 
there any truth in it." 

"Weil, and you must know the twuth. 
You shall know it. I want to know it too ; 
for, if he does not love you twuly, I will 
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nevaa twust myself to anything so deceitfal 
as a man." 

Bosa, at last, consented to follow this 
advice. 

After dimier she put the letter into Chris- 
topher's hand, and asked him quietly was 
there any truth in that : then her hands 
trembled, and her eyes drank him. 

Christopher read it, and frowned; then 
he looked up, and said, " No, not a word. 
What scoundrels there are in the world ! 
To go and teil you that, now ! Why, you 
little goose ! have you been silly enough to 
believe it?" 

"No," said she, irresolutely. "But do 
you drive the brougham out every night ?" 

"Except Sunday." 

"Where?" 

a My dear wife, I never loved you as I 
love you now ; and, if it was not for you, I 
should not drive the brougham out of nights. 
That is all I shall teil you at present ; but 
some day Hl teil you all about it," 
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He took such a calm high hand with her 
about it, that she submitted to leave it there ; 
but, from this moment, the serpent doubt 
nibbled her. 

It had one curious effect, though. She 
left off complaining of trifles. 

Now it happened one night that Lady 
Cicely Treherne and a friend were at a 
concert in Hanover Square. The other lady 
feit rather faint, and Lady Cicely offered to 
take her home. The carriages had not yet 
arrived, and Miss Macnamara said to walk a 
few steps would do her good : a smart cab- 
man saw them from a distance, and drove 
up, and, touching his hat, said, "Cab, 
ladies ? " 

It seemed a very superior cab, and Miss 
Macnamara said ki Yes " directly. 

The cabman bustled down, and opened the 
door; Miss Macnamara got in first, then 
Lady Cicely; her eye feil on the cabman's 
face, which was lighted füll by a street 
lamp, and it was Christopher Staines ! 
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He started and winced ; but the woman 
of the world never moved a muscle. 

" Where to ? " said Staines, averting his 
head. 

She told him where, and, when they got 
out, said, " Fll send it you by the servant." 

A flunkey soon after appeared with half- 
a-crown, and the araatenr coachman drove 
away. He said to himself, " Come, my mous- 
tache is a better disguise than I thought." 

Next day, and the day after, he asked 
Eosa, with affected carelessness, had she 
heard anything of Lady Cicely. 

"No, dear; but I daresay she will call 
this afternoon : it is her day." 

She did call at last, and, after a few words 
with Eosa, became a little restless, and asked 
if she might consult Dr. Staines. 

" Certainly, dear. Come to his studio." 

" No ; might I see Üim here ?" 

" Certainly." She rang the bell, and told 
the servant to ask Dr. Staines if he would be 
kind enough to step into the drawing-room. 
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Dr. Staines came in, and bowed to Lady 
Cicely, and eyed her a little uncomfort- 
ably. 

She began, however, in a way that put 
bim quite at his ease. " Tou remember the 
advice you gave us about my little cousin 
Tadcastah." 

"Perfectly: his life is very precarious; 
he is bilious, consumptive, and, if not 
watched, will be epileptical; and he has a 
fond, weak mother who will let him kill 
himself." 

"Exactly: and you wecommended a sea 
voyage, with a medical attendant to watch 
his diet, and oontwol his habits. Well, she 
took other advice, and the youth is worse ; 
so now she is fwightened, and a month 
ago she asked me to pwopose to you to sail 
about with Tadcastah ; and she offered me a 
thousand pounds a year. I put on my stiff 
look, and said, ' Countess, with every desiah 
to oblige you, I must decline to cawwy that 
offali to a man of genius, learning, and 
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Deputation, who has the ball at his feet in 
London.' " 

" Lord forgive you, Lady Cicely." 
" Lord bless her for standing up for my 
Christie." 

Lady Cicely continued. " Now, this good 
lady, you must know, is not exactly one of 
us : the late Earl mawwied into cotton, or 
wool, or something. So she said, 'Name 
your price for him.' I shwugged my 
Shoulders, smiled affably, and as affectedly 
as you like, and changed the subject. 
But since then things have happened. 
I am afwaid it is my duty to make you 
the judge whether you choose to sail 

about with that little oub Eosa, I can 

beat about the bush no longer. Is it a 
fit thing that a man of genius, at whose 
feet we ought all to be sitting with 
reverence, should drive a cab in the public 
streets? Yes, Eosa Staines, your husband 
drives his brougham out at night, not to 
visit any other lady, as that anonymous 
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wretch told you, but to make a few misew- 
able Shillings for you." 

" Oh, Christie I" 

"It is no use, Dr. Staines; I must and 
will teil her. My dear, he drove me three 
nights ago. He had a cabman's badge on 
his poor arm. If you knew what I suffered 
in those five minutes! Indeed it seems 
cruel to speak of it — but I could not keep it 
from Kosa, and the reason I muster courage 
to say it before you, sir, it is beoause I know 
she has other friends who keep you out 
of their consultations ; and, after all, it is 
the world that ought to blush, and not 
you." 

Her ladyship's kindly bosom heaved, and 
she wanted to cry ; so she took her hand- 
kerchief out of her pocket without the least 
hurry, and pressed it delicately to her eyes, 
and did cry quietly, but without any dis- 
guise, like a brave lady, who neither cried 
nor did anything eise she was ashamed to be 
seen at. 
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As for Bosa, she sat sobbing round Chris- 
topher's neck, and kissed him with all her 
soul. 

" Dear me ! " said Christopher. " You are 
both very kind. But, begging your pardon, 
it is much ado about nothing." 

Lady Cicely took no notice of that Obser- 
vation. " So, Eosa dear," said she, " I 
think you are the person to decide whether 
he had not better sail about with that little 
cub, than oh ! " 

" I will settle that," said Staines. " I 
have one beloved creature to provide for. I 
may have another. I mtcst make money. 
Turning a brougham into a cab, whatever 
you may think, is an honest way of making 
it, and I am not the first doctor who has 
coined his brougham at night. But if there 
is a good deal of money to be made by 
sailing with Lord Tadeaster, of course I 
should prefer that to cab-driving, for I 
have never made above twelve Shillings a 
night." 
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" Oh, as to that, she shall give you fifteen 
hundred a year." 

" Then I jump at it." 

" What ! and leave me ! " 

"Yes, love: leave you — for your good; 
and only for a time. Lady Cieely, it is a 
noble offer. My darling Eosa will have 
every comfort — ay, every luxury, tili I eome 
home, and then we will start afresh with a 
good balance, and with more experience than 
we did at first." 

Lady Cicely gazed on him with wonder. 
She said, " Oh ! what stout hearts men 
have ! No, no ; don't let him go. See ; he 
is acting. His great heart is torn with 
agony. I will have no hand in parting man 
and wife — noj not for a day." And she 
hurried away in rare agitation. 

Eosa feil on her knees, and asked Chris- 
topher's pardon for having been jealous ; and 
that day she was a flood of divine tender- 
ness. She repaid him richly for driving the 
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cab. But she was unnaturally cool about 
Lady Cicely ; and the exquisite reason soon 
came out. " Oh, yes ! She is very good ; 
very kind ; but it is not for me now ! No ! 
you shall not sail about with her cub of a 
cousin, and leave me at such a time." 

Christopher groaned. 

" Christie, you shall not see that lady 
again. She came here to part us. She is in 
love with you. I was blind not to see it 
before." 

Next day, as Lady Cicely sat alone in the 
the morning-room thinking over this very 
scene, a footman brought in a card and a 
note. " Dr. Staines begs particularly to see 
Lady Cicely Treherne." 

The lady's pale cheek coloured ; she stood 
irresolute a single moment. "I will see 
Dr. Staines," said she. 

Dr. Staines came in, looking pale and 
worn ; he had not slept a wink since she 
saw him last. 
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She looked at him Ml, and divined this 
at a glance. She motioned him to a seat, 
and sat down herseif, with her white hand 
pressing her forehead, and her head turned 
a little away from him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

He told her he had come to thank her 
for her great kindness, and to accept the offer. 

She sighed. " I hoped it was to decline 
it. Think of the misery of Separation, 
both to you and her." 

*' It will be misery. But we are not 
happy as it is : and she cannot bear poverty. 
Nor is it fair she should, when I can give 
her every comfort, by just playing the man 
for a year or two." He then told Lady 
Cicely there were more reasons than he 
chose to mention : go he must, and would ; 
and he implored her not to let the affair 
drop. In short, he was sad but resolved, 
and she found she must go on with it, or 
break faith with him. She took her desk, 
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and wrote a letter concluding the bargain 
for him. She stipulated for half the year's 
fee in advance. She read Dr. Staines the 
letter. 

" You are a friend !" said he. " I should 
never have ventured on that : it will be a 
godsend to my poor Rosa. You will be 
kind to her when I am gone ?" 

"Iwill." 

" So will Uncle Philip, I think. I will 
see him before I go, and shake hands. He 
has been a good friend to me ; but he was 
too hard upon her ; and I could not stand 
that." 

Then he thanked and blessed her again, 
with the tears in his eyes, and left her 
more disturbed and tearful than she had 
ever been since she grew to woman. " Oh, 
cruel Poverty!" she thought : u that such 
a man should be torn from his home, and 
thank me for doing it — all for a little money 
— and here are we poor commonplace crea- 
tures rolling in it." 
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Staines hurried home, and told his wife. 
She clung to him convulsively, and wept 
bitterly; but she made no direct attempt 
to shake his resolution: she saw, by his 
iron look, that she could only afflict, not 
turn him. 

Next day came Lady Cicely to see her. 
Lady Cicely was very uneasy in her mind, 
and wanted to know whether Kosa was re- 
conciled to the Separation. 

Kosa received her with a forced politeness 
and an icy coldness that petrified her. She 
could not stay long in face of such a recep- 
tion. At parting, she said, sadly, "You 
look on me as an enemy." 

"What eise can you expect, when you 
part my husband and me?" said Kosa, with 
quiet sterimess. 

" I meant well," said Lady Cicely, sorrow- 
fully ; " but I wish I had never interfered." 

" So do I," and she began to cry. 

Lady Cicely made no answer. She went 
quietly away, hanging her bead sadly. 
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Rosa was unjust, but she was not rüde 
nor vulgär ; and Lady Cicely's temper was 
so well governed, that it never blinded her 
heart. She withdrew, but without the 
least idea of quarrelling with her afflicted 
friend, or abandoning her. She went 

quietly home, and wrote to Lady , to 

say that she should be glad to receive 
Dr. Staines's advance as soon as convenient, 
since Mrs. Staines would have to make 
fresh arrangements, and the money might 
be useful. 

The money was forthcoming directly. 
Lady Cicely brought it to Dear Street, and 
hauded it to Dr. Staines. His eyes sparkled 
at the sight of it. 

" Give my love to Rosa," said she, softly, 
and cut her visit very short. 

Staines took the money to Rosa, and said, 
" See what our best Mend has brought us. 
You shall have four hundred, and I hope, 
after the bitter lessons you have had, you 
will be able to do with that for some 
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months. The two hundred I shall keep, as 
a reserve fand for you to draw on." 

" No, no !" said Eosa. " I shall go and 
live with my father, and never spend a 
penny. Oh, Christie, if yon knew how I 
hate myself for the folly that is parting us ! 
Oh, why don't they teach girls Sense, and 
Money, instead of music, and the globes ?" 

But Christopher opened a banking ac- 
coiint for her, and gave her a cheque-book, 
and entreated her to pay eyerything by 
eheque, and run no bills whatever ; and she 
promised. He also advertised the Bijou, 
and put a bill in the window : " The lease 
of this honse, and the forniture, to be 
sold." 

Koea cried bitterly at sight of it, thinViTig 
how high in hope they were, when they had 
their first dinner there, and also when she 
went to ha first sale to buy the fbrnitnre 
eheap. 

And now everything moved with terrible 
rapidity. The Amphitrite was to sail from 
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Plymouth in five days; and, meantime, 
there was so much to be done, that the 
days seemed to gallop away. 

Dr. Staines forgot nothing. He made his 
will in duplicate, leaving all to his wife ; 
he left one copy at Doctors' Commons and 
another with his lawyer: inventoried all 
his furniture and effects in duplicate, too : 
wrote to Uncle Philip, and then called on 
him, to seek a reconciliation. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Philip was in Scotland. At last, this 
sad pair went down to Plymouth together, 
there to meet Lord Tadeaster and go on 
board H.M.S. Amphitrite, lying out at 
anchor, under Orders for the Australian 
Station. 

They met at the Inn, as appointed ; and 
sent word of their arrival on board the 
frigate, asking to remain on shore tili the 
last minute. 

Dr. Staines presented his patient to Rosa ; 
and after a little while, drew him apart, and 
questioned him professionally. He then 
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asked for a private room. Here he and 
Rosa really took leave ; for what could the 
poor things say to each other on a crowded 
qnay ? He begged her forgiveness, on his 
knees, for having once spoken harshly to 
her, and she told him, with passionate sobs, 
he had never spoken harshly to her; her 
folly it was had parted them. 

Poor wretches ! they clnng together with 
a thousand vows of love and constancy. 
They were to pray for each other at the 
same honrs: to think of some kind word 
or loving act, at other stated honrs; and 
so they tried to fight with their snffering 
minds against the crnel Separation; and if 
either should die, the other was to live 
wedded to memory, and never listen to love 
from other Ups : bnt no ! God was pitifiil ; 
He would let them meet again ere long, 
to part no more. They roeked in each 
other's anns ; they cried over each other — 
it was pitifiil. 

At last the crnel summons came; they 
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shuddered, as if it was their death-blow. 
Christopher, with a face of agony, was yet 
himself, and would have parted then: and 
so best, But Eosa could not. She would 
see the last of him, and became almost wild 
and violent when he opposed it. 

Then he let her come with him to Milbay 
Steps ; but into the boat he would not let 
her step. 

The ship's boat lay at the steps, manned 
by six sailors, all seated, with their oars 
tossed in two vertical rows. A smart middy 
in charge conducted them, and Dr. Staines 
and Lord Tadeaster got in, leaving Eosa, 
in charge of her maid, on the quay. 

" Shove off"—" Down »— " Give way." 

Each order was executed so swiftly and 
surely that, in as many seconds, the boat 
was clear, the oars struck the water with 
a loud splash, and the husband was shot 
away like an arrow, and the wife's despair- 
ing cry rang on the stony quay, as many 
a poor woman's cry had rung before. 
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In half a minute the boat shot linder the 
stern of the frigate. 

They were received on the quarter-deck 
by Captain Hamilton : he introduced them 
to the officers — a torture to poor Staines, 
to have his mind taken for a single instant 
from his wife — the first lieutenant came affc, 
and reported, " Keady for making sail, sir." 

Staines seized the excuse, rushed to the 
other side of the vessel, leaned over the 
taffrail, as if he would fly ashore, and 
stretched out his hands to his beloved 
Eosa ; and she stretched out her hands to 
him. They were so near, he could read the 
expression of her face. It was wild and 
troubled, as one who did not yet realise 
the terrible Situation, but would not be long 
first. 

• " Hands make sail — away, aloft — w 
anchor " — ^rang in Christopher's ear, as if 
in a dream. All his soul and senses were 
bent on that desolate young creature. How 
young and amazed her lovely face! Yet 
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this bewildered child was about to become 
a mother. Even a stranger's heart might 
have yearned with pity for her : how much 
more her miserable husband's ! 

The capstan was manned, and worked to 
a meny tune that strack chill to the be- 
reaved; yards were braced for casting, 
anchor hove, catted, and fished, sail was 
spread with amazing swiftness, the ship's 
head dipped, and slowly and gracefully paid 
off towards the Breakwater, and she stood 
out to sea under swiftly-swelling canvas and 
a light north-westerly breeze. 

Staines only feit the motion : his body 
was in the ship, his soul with his Eosa. 
He gazed, he strained his eyes to see her 
eyes, as the ship glided from England 
and her. While he was thus gazing and 
trembling all over, up came to him a smart 
second lieutenant, with a brilliant voice that 
strack him like a sword. " Captain's Orders 
to show you berths ; please choose for Lord 
Tadeaster and yourself." 
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The man's wild answer made the young 
officer ßtare. " Oh, sir ! not now — try and 
do my duty when I have qnite lost her — 
my poor wife — a child — a mother — there — 
sir — on the steps — there ! — there ! " 

Now, this officer always went to sea 
singing " Oh be joyful." But a strong 
man's agony, who can make light of it? 
It was a revelation to him ; but he took it 
quickly. The first thing he did, being a 
man of action, was to dash into his cabin, 
and come back with a short, powerful 
double glass. "There!" said he, roughly, 
but kindly, and shoved it into Staines's 
hand. He took it, stared at it stupidly, 
then used it, without a word of thanks, so 
wrapped was he in his anguish. • 

This glass prolonged the misery of that 
bitter hour. When Kosa could no longer 
teil her husband from another, she feit he 
was really gone, and she threw her hands 
aloft, and clasped them above her head, 
with the wild abandon of a woman who 
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could never again be a child; and Staines 
saw it, and a sharp sigh burst from him y 
and he saw her maid and others gather 
round her. He saw the poor young thing 
led away, with her head all down, as he 
had never seen her before, and supported 
to the inn ; and then he saw her no more. 

His heart seemed to go out of bis bosom 
in search of her, and leave nothing but a 
stone behind: he hung over the taflraii 
like a dead thing. A steady foot-fall slapped 
his ear. He raised his white face and 
filmy eyes, and saw Lieutenant Fitzroy 
marching to and fro like a sentinel, keeping 
everybody away from the mourner, with 
the steady, resolute, business-like face of 
a man in whom sentiment is confined to 
action; its phrases and its flourishes being 
literally terra incognita to the honest fellow. 

Staines staggered towards him, holding 
out both hands, and gasped out, " God bless 
you. Hide me somewhere — must not be 
seen so — got duty to do — Patient — can't 
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do it yet— one hour to draw my breath — 
oh, my God, my God ! — one hour, sir. 
Then do my duty, if I die — as you would." 

Fitzroy tore him down into his own 
cabin, shut him in, and ran to the first 
lieutenant, with a tear in his eye. "Can 
I have a sentry, sir ?" 

"Sentry! "Whatfor?" 

" The Doetor — awfully cut up at leaving 
his wife : got him in my cabin. Wants to 
have Ms cry to himself." 

" Fancy a fellow erying at going to sea ! " 

" It is not tnat, sir; it is leaving his 
wife." 

" Well, is he the only man on board that 
has got a wife?" 

"Why no, sir. It is odd, now I think 
of it. Perhaps he has only got that o«e." 

" Curious creatures, landsmen," said the 
first lieutenant. " However, you can stick 
a marine there." 

'■ Yes, sir." 

"And I say, show the youngater the 
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berths, and let him choose, as the Doctor's 
aground." 

"Yes, sir." 

So Fitzroy planted his marine, and 
then went after Lord Tadeaster: he had 
drawn up alongside his consin, Captain 
Hamilton. The Captain, being an admirer 
of Lady Cicely, was mighty civil to his 
little lordship, and talked to him more than 
was his wont on the quarter-deck ; for 
though he had a good flow of conversation, 
and dispensed with ceremony in his cabin, 
he was apt to be rather short on deck. 
However, he told little Tadeaster he was 
fortunate; they had a good start, and, if 
the wind held, might hope to be clear of 
the Channel in twenty-four hours. "You 
will see Eddystone lighthonse, abont fonr 
bells," said he. 

" Shall we go ont of sight of land alto- 
gether ?" inquired his lordship. 

" Of conrse we shall, and the sooner the 
better." He then explained to the novice 



■ 
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that the only danger to a good ship was 
f'rom the land. 

While Tadeaster was digesting this para- 
dox, Captain Hamilton proeeeded to-descant 
on the beautics of blue water, and its finc 
niedicinal qualities, which, he said, were 
particularly suited to young gentlemen with 
bilious stomachs : but presently, catching 
sight of Lieutenant Fitzroy Standing apart, 
but with the manner of a lieutenant not 
there by aeeident, he stopped, and said 
civilly but smartly, " Well sir ?" 

Fitzroy came. forward directly, saluted, 
and said he had orders f'rom the first lieu- 
tenant to show Lord Tadeaster the berths. 
His lordship must be good enough to 
choose, heeause the doctor couldn't. 

" "Why not ?" 

"Brought to, sir — for the present — by — 
well, by grief." 

"Brought to by Grief! Who the deuee 
is Grief? No riddles on the quarter-deek, 
if you please, sir." 
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" Oh no, sir. I assure you he is awfully 
cüt up ; and he is having his cry out in my 
cabin." 

" Having his cry out ! why, what for ?" 

" Leaving his wife, sir." 

"Oh, isthat all?" 

" Well, I don't wonder," cried little Tad- 
easter, warmly. " She is, oh, so beautiful !" 
and a sudden blush o'erspread his pasty 
cheeks. " Why on earth didn't we bring 
her along with us here ?" said he, suddenly 
opening his eyes with astonishment at the 
childish Omission. 

" Why, indeed ?" said the Captain, comi- 
cally, and dived below, attended by the 
well - disciplined laughter of Lieutenant 
Fitzroy, who was too good an officer not 
to be amused at his captain's jokes. Having 
acquitted himself of that duty — and it is a 
very difficult one sometimes — he took Lord 
Tadeaster to the main-deck, and showed 
him two comfortable sleeping-berths that 
had been sereened off for him and Dr. 

VOL. II. K 
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Staines ; one of these was fitted with a 
standing bed-place, the other had a cot 
swnng in it. Fitzroy offered him the 
choice, but hinted that he himself preferred 
a cot. 

" No, thank you," says my lord, mighty 
drily. 

" All right,"' said Fitzroy, cheerfully. 
" Take the other, then, my lord." 

His little lordship cocked his eye like a 
jackdäw, and looked almost as cunning. 
" You see," said he, " I have been reading 
up for this voyage." 

" Oh, indeed !' Logarithms?" 

" Of course not." 

""Whatthen?" 

"Why, * Peter Simple' — to be sure." 

"Ah, ha!" said Fitzroy, with a chuckle 
that.showed plainly he had some-delieious 
reminiscences of youthful study in the samc 
quavter. ' ' ■.■.'•.:.. 

The little lord chuckled too, and put one 
ftogof on Fitzroy's Shoulder, and pointed at 
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the cot with another. " Tumble out the 
other. side, you know — slippery hitches — 
cords« cut — down you come flop, in the 
middle of the night. ' ' 

' Fitzroy 's' eye flashed merriment: but 
only< for a moment. His countenance feil 
the next.. " Lord bless you," said he, sor- 
rowfully, "all- that game is over now. 
Her Majesty's ship ! — it is a church afloat. 
The Service is going to the devil, as the old 
fogies say." 

* " Ain't you sorry ?" says the little lord, 
cocking his eye again like the bird herein- 
before mentioned. 

" Of course I am." 

" Then I'll take the standing bed." 

u All right. I say, you don't mind the 
Doctor Coming down with a run, eh?" 

"He is not ill: I am. He is paid to 
take care of me : I am not paid to take care 
of him," said the young lord, sententiously. 

" I understand," replied Fitzroy, drily. 
"Well, every one for himself, and Pro vi- 
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dence for us all — as the elephant said when 
he danced among the chickens." 

Here my lord was suinmoned to dine 
with the Captain. Staines was not there ; 
but he had not forgotten his duty ; in the 
midst of his grief he had written a note to 
the Captain, hoping that a bereaved hus- 
band might not seem to desert his post if he 
hid, for a few hours, the sorrow he feit him- 
self unable to control. Meantime he would 
be grateful if Captain Hamilton would give 
Orders that Lord Tadeaster should eat no 
pastry, and drink only six ounces of claret, 
otherwise he should feel that he was indeed 
betraying his trust. 

The Captain was pleased and touched 
with this letter. It recalled to him how his 
mother sobbed when she launched her little 
middy, swelling with his first cocked hat 
and dirk. 

There was Champagne at dinner, and 
little Tadeaster began to pour out a 
tumbler. " Hold on !" said Captain Hamil- 
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ton. "You are not to drink that;" and 
he quietly removed the tumbler. "Bring 
him six ounces of claret." 

While they were weighing the claret 
with scientific precision, Tadeaster remon- 
strated ; and, being told it was the Doctor' s 
order, he squeaked out, " Confound him ! 
why did not he stay with his wife ?— She is 
beautiful." Nor did he give it up withont 
a struggle. " Here's hospitality !" said he. 
u Six ounces!" 

Receiving no reply, he inquired of the 
third lieutenant, which was generally con- 
sidered the greatest authority in a ship — 
the captain, or the doctor. 

The third lieutenant answered not, but 
turned his head away, and, by violent exer- 
tion, sueeeeded in not Splitting. 

" I'U answer that," said Hamilton, 
politely. " The captain is the highest in 
his department, and the doctor in his : now 
Doctor Staines is strictly within his depart- 
ment, and will be supported by me and my 
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officers. You are bilious, and epileptical, 
and all the rest of it, and you are to be 
cured by diet and blue water." 

Tadeaster was inclined to snivel : how- 
ever, be subdued that weakness, with a 
visible effort, and, in due course, returned 
to the Charge. "How would you look," 
quavered he, "if there was to be a mutiny 
in this ship of yours, and I was to head 

"Well, I should look sharp — hang all 
the ringleäders at the yardarm,' clap the 
rest under hatches, and steer for the nearest 
prison." 

" Oh !" said Tadeaster, and digested this 
scheme a bit. At last he perked up again, 
and made his final hit. " Well, I shouldn't 
care, for one, if you didn't flog us." 

"In that case," said Captain: Hamilton, 
" I'd flog you — and stop your six ounces." 

" Then curse the sea ; that' is all I say." 

"Why, you have not seen it; you have 
only seen the British Channel." It was 
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Mr. Fitzroy who contributed this last Ob- 
servation. 

After dimier all but the Captain went on 
deck, and saw the Eddystone lighthouse 
ahead and to leeward. They passed it. 
Fitzroy told his lordship its story, and tbat 
of its unfortunate predecessors. Soon after 
this Lord Tadeaster turned in. 

Presently the Captain observed a change 
in the thermometer, which brought him on 
deck. He scänned the wäter and the sky, 
and, as these experienced Commanders have 
a sübtle insight into the weather, especiälly 
in familiär latitudes, he remarked to the 
first lieutenant that it looked rather un- 
settled ; and, . as a matter of prudence, 
ordered a reef in the topsails, and the royal 
yärds to be seht down. - Ship to be steered 
W. by S. This done, he turned in, but 
told : them to k call him if there was any 
change in the weather. 

^ During the night , the wind gradually 
headed; and at four bells in the middle 
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watch a heavy squall came up from the 
south-west. 

This brought the Captain on deck again : 
he found the officer of the watch at his 
post, and at work. Sail was shortened, and 
the ship made snug for heavy weather. 

At 4 a.m. it was blowing hard, and, 
being too near the French coast, they wore 
the ship. 

Now, this Operation was bad for little 
Tadeaster. While the-vessel was on the 
*starboard tack, the side kept him snug; 
bnt, when they wore her, of conrse he had 
no leeboärd to keep him in. The ship 
gave a lee hirch, and shot him clean out of 
his bunk into the middle of the cabin. 

He shrieked and shrieked, with terror 
and pain, tili the Captain and Staines, who 
were his nearest neighbours, came to him, 
and they gave him a little brandy, and got 
him to bed again. Here he suffered no- 
thing but violent sea-sickness for some 
hours. 
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As for Staines, he had been swinging 
heavily in his cot ; but such was bis mental 
distress tbat he would have welcomed sea- 
sickness, or any reasonable bodily suffering. 
He was in that state when the sting of a 
wasp is a touch of comfort. 

Worn out with sickness, Tadeaster would 
not move. Invited to breakfast, he swore 
faintly, and insisted on dying in peace. At 
last exhaustion gave him a sort of sleep, in 
spite of the motion, which was violent, for 
it was now blowing great guns, a heavy sea 
on, and the great waves dirty in colour and 
crested with raging foam. 

They had to wear ship again, always a 
ticklish manceuvre in weather like this. 

A treraendons sea Struck her quarter, 
stove in the very port abreast of which the 
little lord was lying, and washed him clean 
out of bed into the lee scuppers, and set all 
swimming around him. 

Didn't he yell, and wash about the 
cabin, and grab at all the chairs and tables 
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and things that drifted about, nimble as 
eels, aToiding his grasp. 

In rushed the Captain, and in staggered 
Staines. They stopped his "yoyage au 
tour de sa chambre/' and dragged him into 
the after saloon. 

He clung to them by turns, and begged, 
with many tears, to be put on the nearest 
land ; a rock would do. 

" Much obliged/' said the Captain : " now 
is the yery time to giye rocks a wide 
berth/' 

U A dead whale, then — a lighthouse — 
anything but a beast of a ship/ 7 

They pacified him with a little brandy, 
and for the next twenty-four hours he 
scareely opened his niouth, except for a 
purpose it is needless to dwell on, We can 
trust to our terrestrial readers' personal 
reminiscences of lee lurches, weather rolls, 
and their faithful concomitant* 

At last they wriggled out of the Channel, 
and soon after that the wind abated, and 
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next day veered round to the northward, 
and the ship sailed almost on an even keel. 
The motion became as heavenly as it had 
been diabolical, and the passengers came on 
deck. k 

Staines had suffered one whole day from 
sea-sickness, but never complained. I be- 
lieve it did his mind more good than härm. 

As for Tadeaster, he continüed to suffer, 
at intervals, for two days morej but, on the 
fifth day out, he appeared with a littlejpink 
tinge on his cheek, and a wolfish app'etite. 
Dr.' Staines controlled his diet severely, as 
to quälity, and, when they had been at sea 
just eleven days, the physician's heavy 
heart was not a little lightened by the 
marvellous ' change in him. The unthink- 
ing, who believe in the drug System, -should 
have seen what a'physician can do with air 
and fobd, when circumstances "enable him to 
enforce the diet. he enjoins. Moneywill 

sometimes buy even health, if you avoid 

« 

druffs entirely, and go another road. 



"1 
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Little Tadeaster went on board, pasty, 
dim-eyed, and very subject to fits, because 
his stomach was constantly overloaded with 
indigestible trasb, and the blood in his 
brain-vessels was always either galloping or 
creeping, under the first, or second, effect 
of stimulants administered, at first, by 
thonghtless physicians. Behold him now — 
bronzcd, pinky, bright-eyed, el&stic ; and 
only one fit in twelve days. 

The quarter-deck was hailed from the 
"look-out" with a cry that is sometimes 
tcrrible, but in this latitude and weather 
welcome and exciting. " Land, Ho ! " 

" Where away ?" cried the ofHeer of the 
watch. 

" A point on the lee bow, sir." 

It was the island of Madeira : they 
dropped anehor in Funchal Eoads, furled 
siiils, squared yards, and fired a salute of 
twenty-one guns for the Portuguese flag. 

They went ashore, and found a good 
hotel, and were no longer dosed, as in 
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former days, with oil, onions, garlic, cggs. 
But the wine queer, and no Madeira to be 
got. 

Staines wrote home to his wife : he told 
her how deeply he had feit the bereave- 
ment ; but did not dwell on that ; his object 
being to cheer her. He told her it pro- 
mised to be a rapid and wonderful eure, 
and one that might very well give him a 
fresh start in London. They need not be 
parted a whole year, he thought. He sent 
her a very long letter, and also such ex- 
tracts from his sea Journal as he thought 
might please her. After dinner they in- 
spected the town, and what Struck them 
most was to find the streets paved with 
flag-stones, and most of the carts drawn by 
bullocks on sledges. A man every now and 
then would run forward and drop a greasy 
cloth in front of the sledge, to lubricate the 
way. 

Next day, after breakfast, they ordered 
horses — these, on inspection, proved to be 
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of excellent breed, either from Australia or 
America — very rough shod, for the stony 
roads. Started for the Grand Canal — 
peeped down that mighty chasm, which has 
the appearance of an immense mass. having 
been blown out of the centre of the mountain. 

They lunched under. the great Dragon 
Tree near its brink, then rode back admiring 
the bold monntain. scenery.. Next morning 
at dawn, rode, on horses up the hill to the 
convent. Admired the beautiful- gardens on 
the way . ■ Eemained a short time ; . then 
came down in the hand-sleigh— little baskets 
slung on sledges; guided by two^natiyes; 
these sledges run down the hill with sur- 
prising rapidity, and the men guide them 
round, comers by sticking out a foot to port 
or starboard;, 

Embarked at 11-30 a.m. 
' At l.-30 r the men having dined, the ship 
was got under weigh for the Cape of Good 
Hope, and. all sail made for a southerly 
course, to get into the N.E. trades. 
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The weather was now balmy and delight- 
ful, and so genial that everybody lived on 
deck, and could hardly be got to turn in to 
theirlcabins, even for sleep. • 

Dr. . Staines . became a favourite with the 
officers. : There is a great deal of science on 
board a modern ship of war, and, ,of course, 
on some points' Staines, a Cambridge 
wrangler, and a man of many sciences and 
books, was an,oracle. On others he was 
quite behind, but a ready . and quick pupil. 
He. made up to.the. navigatirig officer, and 
learned,: with his. help, .to .take: observätions. 
In return he was always at any youngster's 
seryice in. a. trigonometrical problem; and 
he amused the midshipinen and young lieu- 
tenants with änalytical tests; some of these 
were. applicable to certain. liquids dispensed 
by the.paymaster. Under one pf them the 
port-wine ässumed some t very droll colours 
and appearances.not proper to grape-juice. 

One lovely night that the ship clove the 
dark sea intö a blaze of phosphorescence, and 
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her wake streamed like a comet's tail, a 
waggish middy got a bucketful hoisted on 
deck, and asked the doctor to analyse that. 
He did not much like it, but yielded to the 
general request; and by dividing it into 
smaller vessels, and dropping in various 
chemicals, made rainbows and silvery flames 
and what not. But he declihed to repeat 
the experiment: kC Xo, no; once is philo- 
sophy; twice is cruelty. IVe slain more 
than Sampson already." 

As for Tadeaster, scienee had no charms 
for him ; but fiction had ; and he got it 
galore ; for he eruised about the tbrecastle, 
and there the quartermasters and old seamen 
spun him yarns that held him breathless. 

But one day my lord had a fit on the 
quarter-deck, and a bad one; and Staincs 
tound him smelling strong of rum. He 
represented this to Captain Hamilton. The 
captain caused striet inquiries to be made, 
and it came out that my lord had gone 
anR»ng the men ; with money in both poekets, 
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and bought a little of one man's grog, and a 
little of another, and had been sipping the 
fiirtive but transient joys of solitary intoxi- 
cation. 

Captain Hamilton talked to him seriously ; 
told him it was suicide. 

" Kever mind, old boy," said the young 
monkey ; " a Short life and a merry one." 

Then Hamilton represented that it was 
very ungentlemanlike to go and tempt poor 
Jack with his money, to offend discipline, 
and get flogged. "How will you feel, 
Tadeaster, when you see their backs bleeding 
under the cat?" 

" Oh, d — n it all, George, don't do that," 
says the young gentleman, all in a hurry. 

Then the Commander saw he had touched 
the right chord. So he played on it, tili he 
got Lord Tadeaster to pledge his honour not 
to do it again. 

The little fellow gave the pledge, but 
relieved his mind as follows: "But it 
is a cursed tyrannical hole, this tiresome 

VOL. II. L 
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old ship. Tou can't do what you like 
in it.» 

" Well, but no more you can in the grave : 
and that is the agreeable residence you were 
hurrying to, but for this tiresome old ship." 

" Lord ! no more you can," said Tadeaster, 
with sudden candour. " Iforgot that" 

The airs were v ery light ; the ship hardly 
moved. It was beginning to get dull, when 
one day a sail was sighted on the weather 
bow, standing to the eastward: onnearing 
her, she was seen, by the cut of her sails, to 
be a man-of-war, evidently homeward bound : 
so Captain Hamilton ordered the mara-royal 
to be lowered (to render signal more visible) 
and the "Demand" hoisted. No notice 
being taken of this, a gun was fired to draw 
her attention to the signal. This had the 
desired effect; dowu went her main-royal, 
up went her "Number." On referring to 
the signal book, she proyed to be the Fi»- 
dictive from the Pacific Station. 
This being ascertained, Captain Hamilton, 
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being that captain's senior, signalled " Close 
and prepare to receive letters :" in obedience 
to this she bore up, ran down, and rounded 
to; the sail in Amphitrite was also short- 
ened, the main topsail laid to the mast, and 
a boat lowered, The Captain having finished 
his despatches, they, with the letter-bags, 
were handed into the boat, whioh shoved off, 
pulled to the lee-side of the Vindictive, and 
left the despatches, with Captain Hamilton's 
compliments. On its return, both ships 
made sail on their respeotive course, ex- 
changing "Bon Voyage" by signal, and 
soon the upper sails of the homeward- 
bounder were seen dipping below the hori- 
zon : longing eyes followed her on board the 
Amphitrite. 

How many hurried missives had been 
written and despatohed in that half-hour. 
But as for Staines, he was a man of fore- 
thought, and had a vohime ready for his 
dear wife. 

Lord Tadeaster wrote to Lady Cicely 
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Treherne. His epistle, thöugh brief, cön- 
tained a plum or two. 

He wrote — "What with sailing, and 
fishing, and eating nothing büt roast meat, 
I'm quite another man." 

This amused her ladyship a.little, but not 
so nmeh as the postscript, which was indeed 
the neatest thing in ita way she had met 
with, and she had some experience too. 

" P.S. — I say, Cicely, I think I should like 
to marry you. Would you mind ?" 

Let ns defy time and space to give you 
Lady Cicely's reply. " I should enjoy it of 
all things, Taddy. But, alas ! I am too 
young." 

"N.B.— She was 27, and Tad. 16. To 
be sure, Tad was four feet eleven, and she 
was only five feet six and a half. 

To return to my narrative (with apologies), 
this meeting of the vessels caused a very 
agreeable excitement that day ; but a greater 
was in störe. In the afternoon, Tadeaster, 
Staines, and the prineipal officers of the ship, 
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being at dinner in the Captain's cabin, in 
came the officer of the watch, and reported 
a large spar on the weather bow. 

" Well, close it, if you can ; and> let me 
know if it looks worth picking up." 

He then explained to Lord Tadeaster 
that, on a cruise, he never liked to pass a 

» 

spar, or anything that might possibly reveal 
the fate of some vessel or other. 

In the middle of his discourse the officer 
came in again, but not in the same cool 
business Wj&: he ran in excitedly, and 
said, a Captain, the signalman reports it 
alive!" 

" Alive ? — a spar ! What do you mean ? 
Something alive on it, eh ?" 

" No, sir ; alive itself." 

" How can that be ? Hail him again. 
Ask him what it is." 

"The officer went out, and hailed the 
signalman at the mast-head. "What is 
it?" 

" Sea sarpint, I think." 
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This hau reached the Captain's ears 
faintly. However, he waited quietly tili the 
officer came in and reported it; then he 
burst out, "Absurd! — there is no such 
creature in the universe. What do you say, 
Dr. Staines ? It is in your department," 

"The universe in my department, Cap- 
tain?" 

"Haw! haw! haw?" went Fitzroy and 
two more. 

" No, you rogue, the serpent." 

Dr. Staines, thus appealed jfco, asked the 
Captain if he had ever seen small snakes 
out at sea. 

" Why, of course. Sailed through a mile 
of them once, in the Archipelago." 

" Sure they were snakes?" 

" Quite sure': and the biggest was not 
eight feet long." 

"Yery well, Captain; then sea serpents 
exist, and it becomes a mere question of 
size. Now which produces the larger animals 
in every kind, land or sea? The grown 
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elephant weighs, I believe, about two tons. 
The very smallest of the whale tribe weighs 
ten ; and they go as high as forty tons. 
There are smaller fish than the whale, that 
are four times as heavy as the elephant. 
Why doubt, then, that the sea can breed a 
snake to eclipse the boa constriotor ? Even 
if the creature had never been seen, I should, 
by mere reasoning from analogy, expect the 
sea to produce a serpent exoelling the boa 
constrictor, as the lobster excels a cray-fish 
of our rivers : see how large things grow at 
sea! the salmon born in our rivers weighs 
in six months a quarter of a pound, or less ; 
it goes out to sea, and comes back in one 
year weighing seven pounds. So far from 
doubting the large sea serpents, I believe 
they exist by the million. The only thing 
that puzzles me is, why they should ever 
show a nose above water; they must be 
very numerous, I think." 

Captain Hamilton laughed, and said, 
^ Well, this is new, Dootor, in compliment 
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to your opinion, we will go on deck and 
inspect the reptile you think so common." 
He stopped at the door, and said, " Doctor, 
the saltcellar is by you. Would you mind 
bringing it on deck ? We shall want a little 
to secnre the animal." 

So they all went on deck right merrily. 

The Captain went up a few ratlines in the 
mizzen rigging, and looked to windward, 
laughing all the time : but, all of a sudden, 
there was a great change in his manner. 
Good heavens, it is alive — luff !" 

The helmsman obeyed; the news spread 
like wild-fire. Mess kids, grog kids, pipes, 
were all let fall, and some three hundred 
sailors clustered on the rigging like bees, to 
view the long-talked-of monster. 

It was soon discovered to be moving lazily 
along, the propelling part being under water, 
and about twenty-five feet visible. It had 
a small head for so large a body, and, as 
they got nearer, rough scales were seen, 
ending in smaller one& farther down the 
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body. It had a mane, but not like a lion's, 
as some have pretended. If you have ever 
seen a pony with a hog-mane, that was more 
the charaoter of this creature's mane — if 
mane it was. 

Tbey got within a hundxed yards of it, 
and all saw it plainly, scarce believing their 
senses. 

Wben tbey could get no nearer for tbe 
wind, the Captain yielded to that instinct 
which urges man always to kill a curiosity, 
" to encourage the rest," as saith the witty 
Voltaire. " Get ready a gun. — Best shot in 
the ship lay and fire it." 

This was soon done. Bang went the gun ; 
the shot Struck the water close to the brüte, 
and may have Struck him under water, for 
aught I know. Any way, it sorely disturbed 
him ; for he reared into the air a column of 
serpent's flesh that looked as thick as the 
main top-mast of a 74, opened a mouth that 
looked capacious enough to swallow the 
largest buoy anchor in the ship, and, with a 
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stränge grating noise between a bark and a 
hiss, dived, and was seen no more. 

When lie was gone, they all looked at one 
another, like men awaking from a dream. 

Staines alone took it quite coolly. It did 
not surprise him in the least. He had 
always thought it incredible that the boa 
constrictor should be larger than any sea 
snake. That idea strack him a& monstrous 
and absurd. He noted the sea serpent in 
his Journal, but with this doubt, " Semble — 
more like a very large eel." 

Next day they crossed the line. Just 
before noon, a young gentleman burst into 
Staines's cabin, apologizing for want of cere- 
mony ; but if Dr. Staines would like to see 
the line, it was now in sight from the mizen- 
top. 

" Glad of it, sir," said Staines : " collect 
it for me in the ship's buckets, if you please. 
I want to send a line to friends at home." 

Young gentleman buried his hands in his 
pockets, walked out in solemn silence, and 
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resumed his position on the lee side of the 
quarter-deck. 

Nevertheless, this opening, coupled with 
what he had heard and read, made Staines 
a little uneasy, and he went to his friend 
Fitzroy, and said, "Now, look here: Jam 
at the servioe of you experienced and 
humorous mariners. I plead guilty at once 
to the crime of never having passed the 
line ; so make ready your swabs, and lather 
me ; your ship's scraper, and shave me ; and 
let Tis get it over. But Lord Tadeaster is 
nervous, sensitive, prouder than he seems, 
and Fm not going to have him driven into a 
fit, for all the Neptunes and Amphitrites in 
creation." 

Fitzroy heard him out, then burst out 
laughing. "Why, there is none of that 
game in the Eoyal Navy," said he. " Hasn't 
been this twenty years." 

"Pm so sorry," said Dr. Staines. "If 
there's a form of wit I revere, it is practical 
joking." 
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" Doctor, you are a satirical beggar." 

Staines told Tadeaster, and lie went for- 
ward and chaffed his friend the quarter- 
master, who was one of the forecastle wits. 
" I say, quartermaster, why doesn't Neptune 
come on board?" 

Dead silence. 

" I wonder what has become of poor old 
Nep?" 

"Gone ashore!" growled the seaman. 
" Last seen in Eatcliff Highway. Got a 
shop there— lends a Shilling in the pound on 
seaman's advance tiekets." 

"Oh! andAmphitrite?" 

" Married the sexton at Wapping." 

"AndtheNereids?" 

" Neruds ! " (scratching his head) "I harn't 
kept my eye on them small craft. But I 
believe they are selling oysters in the port of 
Leith." 

A light breeze carried them across the 
equator ; but soon after they got becalmed, 
and it was dreary work, and the ship rolled, 
gently, but contümously, and upset Lord 
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Tadcaster's stomach again, and quenched 
his manly spirit. 

At last they were fortunate enough to 
catch the S.E. trade, but it was so languid 
at first that the ship barely moved through 
the water, though they set every stitch, 
and studding sails alow and aloft, tili really 
she was acres of canvas. 

While she was so creeping along, a man 
in the mizen-top noticed an enormous shark 
gliding steadily in her wake. This may 
seem a small incident, yet it ran through 
the ship like wild-fire, and cansed more or 
less nneasiness in three hundred stout 
hearts; so near is every Seaman to death, 
and so strong the persuasion in their super- 
stitious minds, that a shark does not follow 
a ship pertinaciously without a prophetic 
instinct of calamity. 

Unfortunately the quartermaster conveyed 
this idea to Lord Tadeaster, and confirmed 
it by ntunerous examples, to prove that 
there was always death at hand when a 
shark followed the ship. 
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Thereupon Tadeaster took it into his head 
that he was under a relapse, and the shark 
was waiting fbr his dead body : he got quite 
low spirited. 

Staines told Fitzroy. Fitzroy said, "Shark 
be hanged ! I'll have him on deck in half 
an hour." He got leave from the Captain : 
a hook was baited with a large piece of pork, 
and towed astern by a stout line, experi- 
enced old hands attending to it by turns. 

The shark came np leisurely, surveyed 
the bait, and, I apprehend, ascertained the 
position of the hook. At all events, he 
turned quietly on his back, sucked the bait 
off, and retired to enjoy it. 

Every officer in the ship tried him in 
turn, but without snecess ; for if they got 
ready for him, and the moment he took the 
bait, jerked the rope hard, in that case he 
opened his enormous mouth so wide that 
the bait and hook came out clear. But, 
sooner or later, he always got the bait and 
left his captors the hook. 
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This went on for days, and his huge 
dorsal fin always in the ship's wake. 

Then Tadeaster, who had watohed these 
experiments with hope, lost his spirit and 
appetite. 

Staines reasoned with him, but in vain. 
Somebody was to die; and, although there 
were three hundred and more in the ship, 
he must be the one. At last he actually 
made his will, and threw himself into 
Staines 5 s arms, and gave him messages to 
his mother and Lady Cicely ; and ended by 
frightening himself into a fit. 

This roused Staines' s pity, and also put 
him on his mettle. What, seience be beaten 
by a shark ! 

He pondered the matter with all his 
might ; and at last an idea came to him. 

He asked the Captain's permission to try 
his hand. This was accordod immediately, 
and the ship's stores plaoed at his disposal 
very politely, but with a sly, comical grin. 

Dr. Staines got from the carpenter sbme 
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sheets of zinc and spare copper, and some 
flannel : these he cut into three-inch Squares, 
and soaked the flannel in acidulated water. 
He then procured a quantity of bell-wire, 
the greater part of which he insulated by 
wrapping it round with hot gutta-percha. 
So eager was he, that he did not turn in all 
night. 

In the morning he prepared what he 
called an electric fuze — he filled a soda- 
water bottle with gunpowder, attaching 
some cork to make it buoyant, put in the 
fuze and bung, made it water-tight, con- 
nected and insulated his main wires — en- 
veloped the bottle in pork— tied a line to it, 
and let the bottle overboard. 

The Captain and officers shook their heads 
mysteriously. The tars peeped and grinned 
from every rope to see a Doctor try and 
catch a shark with a soda-water bottle, 
and no hook; but somehow the Doctor 
seemed to know what he was about, so they 
hovered round, and awaited the result, mys- 
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tified, but curious, and showing their teeth 
from ear to ear, 

"The only thing I fear," said Staines, 
"is that, the moment he takes the bait, he 
will cut the wire before I can complete the 
circuit and fire the fuze." 

Nevertheless, there was another objection 
to the success of the experiment. The 
shark had disappeared. 

" Well," said the Captain, " at all events 
you have frightened him away." 

"No," said little Tadeaster, white as a 
ghost; "he is only under water, I know; 
waiting — waiting. ' J 

" There he is," cried one in the ratlines. 

There was a rush to the taffrail — great 
excitement. 

"Keep clear of me," said Staines, quietly 
but firmly. "It can only be done at the 
moment before he cuts the wire." 

The old shark swam slowly round the 
bait. 

He saw it was something new. 

VOL. II. M 
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He swam round and round it. 

" He won't take it," said one. 

" He suspects something." 

" Oh yes, he will take the meat somehow, 
and leave the pepper. Sly old fox." 

" He has eaten many a poor Jack, that 
one." 

The shark turned slowly on his back, and, 
instead of grabbing at the bait, seemed to 
draw it by gentle suction into that capacious 
throat, ready to blow it out in a moment if 
it was not all right. 

The moment the bait was drawn out of 
sight, Staines completed the circuit: the 
bottle exploded with a fury that surprised 
him and everybody who saw it; a ton of 
water flew into the air, and came down in 
spray, and a gory carcase floated, belly 
uppermost, visibly staining the blue water. 

There was a roar of amazement and ap- 
plause. 

The carcase was towed alongside, at Tad- 
caster's urgent request, and then the power 
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of the explosion was seen. Confined, first 
by the bottle, then by the meat, then by the 
fish, and lastly by the water, it had ex- 
ploded with tenfold power, had blown the 
brute's head into a million atoms, and had 
even torn a great furrow in its carcase, 
exposing three feet of the backbone. 

Taddy gloated on his enemy, and began 
to pick up again from that hour. 

The wind improved, and, as usual in that 
latitude, scarcely varied a point. They had 
a pleasant time. Private theatricals, and 
other amusements, tili they got to latitude 
26° S., and longitude 27° W. Then the 
trade wind deserted them. Light and vari- 
able winds succeeded. 

The master complained of the chrono- 
nometers, and the Captain thought it his 
duty to verify or correct them: and so 
shaped his course for the island of Tristan 
d'Acunha, then lying a little way out of his 
course. I ought, perhaps, to explain to the 
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general reader that the exact position of 
this island being long ago established and 
recorded, it was an infallible guide to go by 
in verifying a ship's Chronometers, 

Next day the glass feil all day, and the 
Captain said he should double reef topsails 
ut nightfall ; for something was brewing. 

The weather, however, was fine, and the 
ship was sailing very fast, when, about half 
an hour before sunset, the mast-head man 
hailed that there was a balk of timber in 
sight, broad on the weatherbow. 

The signalman was sent up, and said it 
looked like a raft. 

The Captain, who was on deck, levelled 
his glass at it, and made it out a raft, with 
a sort of rail to it, and the stump of a mast. 

He ordered the officer of the watch to 
kcep the ship as close to the wind as pos- 
sible. He should like to examine it if he 
ooidd. 

The mast er represented respectfully, that 
it would be unadvisable to beat to windward 
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for that. " I liave no faith in our Chrono- 
meters, sir, and it is important to make the 
island before dark: fogs rise here so sud- 
denly." 

" Very well, Mr. Bolt ; then I suppose we 
mnst let the raffc go." 

"Man on the baft to windwakd!" 
haüed the signalman. 

This electrified the ship. The Captain ran 
up the mizzen rigging, and scanned the raft, 
now nearly abeam. 

"It is a man !" he cried, and was about 
to alter the ship's course when, at that 
moment, the signalman haüed again : 

"It is a corpse.^ 

" How d'ye know." 

" By the gnlls." 

Then succeeded an exeiting dialogue be- 
tween the Captain and the master, who, 
being in his department, was very firm; 
and went so fax as to say he would not 
answer for the safety of the ship, if they did 
not sight the land before dark. 
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The Captain said, "Very well;" and 
took a turn or two. But at last he said, 
" No. Her Majesty's ship must not paas a 
raft with a man on it, dead or alive." 

He then began to give the necessary 
ordere ; but, before they were all out of his 
mouth, a fatal interruption occurred. 

Tadeaster ran into Dr. Staines's cabin, 
crying, " A raft with a corpse close by ! " ■ 

Staines sprang to the quarter port, to see, 
and, eraning eagerly out, the lower port 
chain, which had not been well secured, 
slipped, the port gave way, and, as his 
whole weight rested on it, canted him head- 
long into the sea. 

A smart Seaman in the forechains saw the 
aeeident, and instantly roared out, "Man 
overboahd!" a cry that sends a thrill 
through a ship's very ribs. 

Another smart fellow cut the life-buoy 
adrift so quickly that it Struck the water 
within ten yards of Staines. 

The- officer of the watch, without the 
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interval of half a moment, gave the rigkt 
Orders, in the voice of a stentor : 

" Let go life-buoy, 

" Life-boat's crew away. 

" Hands shorten sail. 

" Mainsel up. 

" Main topsei to mast." 

These Orders were executed with ad- 
mirable swiftness. Meantime there was a 
mighty rush of feet throughout the frigate, 
every hatchway was crammed with men 
eager to force their way on deck. 

In five seconds the middy of the watch 
and half her crew were in the lee cutter, 
fitted with Clifford's apparatus. 

" Lower away !" cried the excited officer; 
"the others will come down by the pen- 
dants." 

The man stationed, sitting on the bottom 
boards, eased away ronndly, when suddenly 
there was a hitch — the boat would go no 
farther." 

" Lower away there in the cutter I Why 
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don't you Jower?" screamed the Captain, 
who had come over to leeward expecting to 
see the boat in the water. 

" The rope has swollen, sir, and the pen- 
dants won't unreeve," cried the middy, in 
agony. 

"Volunteers for the weather-boat !" 
shouted the first lieutenant ; but the order 
was unnecessary, for more than the prc^er 
number were in her already. 

"Plug in — lower away." 

But mishaps never eome singly. Scarcely 
had this boat gone a foot from the davit, 
than the volunteer who was acting as cox- 
swain, in reaching out for something, inad- 
vertently let go the line whieh, in Kynas- 
ton's apparatus, keeps the tackles hooked; 
consequently, down went the boat and crew 
twenty feet, with a terrific crash ; the men 
were struggling for their lives, and the boat 
was stove. 

But meantime, more men having been 
sent into the lee cutter, their weight caused 
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the pendants to render, and the boat got 
afloat, and was soon employed picking up 
the struggling crew. 

Seeing this, Lieutenant Fitzroy collected 
some hands, and lowered the life-boat gig, 
which was fitted with common tackles, got 
down into her himself by the falls, and, 
pulling round to windward, shouted to the 
signalman for directions. 

The signalman was at his post, and had 
fixed his eye on the man overboard, as his 
duty was: but his messmate was in the 
stove boat, and he had cast one anxious 
look down to see if he was saved, and, sad 
to relate, in that one moment he had lost 
sight of Staines: the sudden darkness — 
there was no twilight — confused him more, 
and the ship had increased her drift 

Fitzroy, however, made a rapid calcula- 
tion, and pulled to windward with all his 
might. He was followed in about a minnte 
by the other sound boat powerfolly manned ; 
and both boats melted away into the night. 
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There was a long and anxious suspense, 
during which it became pitch dark, and the 
ship burned blue lights to mark her position 
more plainly to the crews that were groping 
the sea for that beloved passenger. 

Captain Hamilton had no doubt that the 
fate of Staines was decided, one way or 
other, long before this ; but he kept quiet 
until he saw the piain signs of a sqiiall at 
hand. Then, as he was responsible for 
the safety of boats and ship, he sent up 
rockets to recall them. 

The cutter came alongside first. Lights 
were poured on her, and quavering voices 
asked, " Have you got him ?" 

The answer waa dead silence, and sorrow- 
ful, drooping heads, 

Sadly and reluctantly was the order given 
to hoist the boat in. 

Then the gig camc alongside. Fitzroy 
1 in her, with his hands before his face j 
1 gloomy and sad. 
Bl GokeI" 
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Soon the ship was battling a heavy 
squall. 

At midnight all quiet again, and hove to. 
Then, at the request of many, the bell was 
tolled, and the ship's Company mustered 
bareheaded, and many a stout Seaman in 
tears, as the last Service was read for Chris- 
topher Staines, 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Rosa feil ill with grief at the hotel, and 
could not move for some days; but, the 
moment she was strong enough, she insisted 
on leaving Plymouth: like all wounded 
things, she must drag herseif home. 

But what a home ! How empty it Struck, 
and she heart-sick and desolate. Now all 
the familiär places wore a new aspect : the 
little yard, where he had so walked and 
waited, became a temple to her, and she 
came out and sat in it, and now first feit to 
the fall how much he had suffered there — 
with what fortitude. She crept about the 
house, and kissed the chair he had sat in, 
and every much-used place and thing of the 
departed. 
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Her shallow nature deepened and deepened 
under this bereavement, of which, she said 
to herseif, with a shudder, she was the cause. 
And this is the course of nature ; there is 
nothing like suffering to enlighten the giddy 
brain, widen the narrow mind, improve the 
trivial heart. 

As her regrets were tender and deep, so 
her vows of repentance were sincere. Oh, 
what a wife she would make when he came 
back ! how thoughtful ! how prudent ! how 
loyal ! and never have a secret. She who 
had once said, "What is the use of your 
writing? nobody will pubHsh it," now col- 
lected and perused every written scrap. 
With simple affection she even locked up 
his very waste-paper basket, full of frag- 
ments he had torn, or useless papers he had 
thrown there, before he went to Plymouth. 

In the drawer of his writing-table she 
found his diary. It was a thick quarto : it 
began with their marriage, and ended with 
his leaving home — for then he took another 
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volume. This diary became her Bible ; she 
studied it daily, tili her tears hid his lines. 
The entries were very miscellaneous, very 
exact; it was a map of their married life. 
But what she studied most was his observa- 
tions on her own character, so scientific, yet 
so kindly ; and his scholarlike and wise re- 
flections. The book was an unconscious 
picture of a great mind she had hitherto but 
glanced at : now she saw it all piain before 
her ; saw it, understood it, adored it, mourned 
it. Such women are shallow, not for want 
of a head upon their Shoulders, but of atten- 
tion. They do not really study anything: 
they have been taught at their schools the 
bad art of skimming; but, let their hearts 
compel their brains to think and think, the 
result is considerable. The deepest philo- 
sopher never fathomed a character more 
thoroughly than this poor child fathomed 
her philosopher, when she had read his 
Journal ten or eleven times, and bedewed 
it with a thousand tears. 
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One passage almost cut her more in- 
telligent heart in twain : — 

" This dark day I have done a thing in- 
credible. I haye spoken with brutal harsh- 
ness to the innocent creature I have sworn 
to protect. She had rnn in debt, through 
inexperience, and that unhappy timidity 
which makes women conceal an error tili it 
ramifies, by concealment, into a fault; and 
I must storm and rave at her, tili she 
actually fainted away. Brüte ! Euffian ! 
Monster! And she, how did she punish 
me, poor lamb ? By soft and tender words 
— like a lady, as she is. Oh, my sweet 
Rosa, I wish you could know how you are 
ayenged. Talk of the scourge — the cat! 
I would be thankftd for two dozen lashes. 
Ah ! there is no need, I think, to punish a 
man who has been cruel to a woman. Let 
him alone. He will punish himself more 
than you can, if he is really a man." 

From the date of that entry, this self-re- 
proach and self-torture kept cropping up 
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every now and then in the diary; and it 
appeared to have been not entirely without 
its influence in sending Staines to sea, 
though the main reason he gave was that 
hiß Rosa might have the comforts and luxu- 
ries she had enjoyed before she married 
him. 

One day, while she was crying over this 
diary, Uncle Philip called ; but not to com- 
fort her, I promise you. He burst on her, 
irate, to take her to task. He had returned, 
learned Christopher's departure, and settled 
the reason in his own mind ; that uxorious 
fool was gone to sea by a natural reaction ; 
his eyes were open to his wife at last, and 
he was sick of her folly ; so he had fled to 
distant climes, as who would not, that could ? 

" So, ma'am," said he, " my nephew is 
gone to sea, I find — all in a hurry. Pray 
may I ask what he has done that for?" 

It was a very simple question, yet it did 
not elicit a very piain answer. She only 
stared at this abrupt inquisitor, and then 
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cried, piteously, "Oh, Uncle Philip!" and 
burst out sobbing. 

" Why, what is the matter ?" 

" Tou will hate me now. He is gone to 
make money for me; and I would rather 
have liyed on a crust. Uncle — don't hate 
me. Fm a poor, bereaved, heart-broken 
creature, that repents." 

" Bepents ! heigho ! why what have you 
been up to now, ma'am ? No great härm, 
Fll be bound. Flirting a little with some 

" Flirting ! Me ! a married woman." 
" Oh, to be sure ; I forgot. Why surely 
he has not deserted you." 

" My Christopher desert me ! He loves 
me too well ; far more than I deserve ; but 
not more than I will. Uncle Philip, I am 
too confused and wretched to teil you all 
that has happened; but I know you love 
him, though you had a tiff: Uncle, he 
called on you, to shake hands and ask your 
forgiveness, poor fellow ! He was so sorry 

VOL. II. N 
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ypu were away. Please read his dear diary : 
it will teil you all, better than his poor 
foolish wife can. I know it by heart. I'll 
Show you where you and he quarrelled about 
me. There see." And she showed him the 
passage with her finger. "He never told 
me it was that, or I would have come and 
begged your pardon on my knees. But see 
how sorry he was. There see. And now 
I'll show you another place, where my 
Christopher speaks of your many many acts 
of kindness. There see. And now please 
let me show you how he longed for recon- 
ciliation. There see. And it is the same 
through the book. And now I'll show you 
how grieved he was to go without your 
blessing. I told him I was sure you would 
give him that, and him going away. Ah 
me ! will he ever return ? Uncle dear, 
don't hate me. What shall I do, now he 
is gone, if you disown me ? Why you are 
the only Staines left me to love." 

" Disown you, ma ? am ! that I'll never do. 
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You are a good-hearted young woman, I find, 
There, run and dry your eyes ; and let me 
read Christopher's diary all through. Then 
I shall see how the land lies." 

Eosa complied with this proposal; and 
left him alone while she bathed her eyes, 
and tried to eompose herseif, for she was all 
trembling at this sudden irruption. 

When she returned to the drawing-room, 
he was Walking about, looking grave and 
thoughtful. 

"It is the old story," said he, rather 
gently : " a misunderstanding. How wise 
our ancestors Vere that first used that word 
to mean a quarrel ! for look into twenty 
quarreis, and you shall detect a score of 
mis-under- standings. Tet our American 
cousins must go and Substitute the unideaed 
word i difficulty ; ' that is wonderful. I had 
no quarrel with him : delighted to see either 
of you. But I had called twice on him ; so 
I thought he ought to get over his temper, 
and call on a tried friend like me. A mis- 
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understanding ! ! Now, my dear, let ua 
have no more of these misundejstandinga. 
You will alwaya be welcome at my house, 
and I shall often oome here and look after 
you and your intereata. What do you 
mean to do, I wonder ?" 

" Sir, I am to go nome to my father, if 
he will be troubled with me. I have written 
to him." 

11 And what is to become of the Bijou ?" 

"My Christie thought I should like to 
part with it, and the furniture — but his own 
writing-deek and hia chair, no, I never will, 
and his little clock. Oh ! oh ! oh !— Bnt I 
remember what you said about agents, and I 
don't know what to do ; fori shall beaway." 

" Then, leaye it to me. I'll come and 
live here with one servant; and I'll eoon 
soll it for you." 

" You, Uncle Philip ! " 

"Well, why not?" said he, roughly. 

"That will be a great trouble and dis- 
>mfort to you, l'm afraid." 
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" If I find it so, Fll soon drop it. Fm 
not the fool to put myself out for anybody. 
When you are ready to go out, send me 
word, and Fll come in." 

Soon after this he bustled off. He gaye 
her a sort of hurried kiss at parting, as if he 
was ashamed of ijfc, and wanted it over as 
quickly as possible. 

Next day her father came, condoled with 
her politely, assured her there was nothing 
to cry about ; husbands were a sort of func- 
tionaries, that generally went to sea at some 
part of their career, and no härm ever came 
of it. On the contrary, a Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder," said this judicious 
parent. 

This sentiment happened to be just a little 
too true, and set the daughter crying bit- 
terly. But she fought against it. "Oh, 
no!" said she, "I mustnH. I will not be 
always crying in Kent Villa." 

" Lord forbid ! " 

" I shall get over it in time — a little." 
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" "Wny, of course you will. But, as to 
your eoming to Kent Villa, I am afraid you 
would not be very comfortable there. You 
lenow I am superannuated. Only got my 
pension now." 

"I know that, papa: and — why, that ie 
one of the reaeons. I have a good income 
now; and I thought if we put our meana 
together." 

" Oh, that is a yery different thing. Tou 
will want a carriage, I suppose. I have put 
mine down." 

"No carriage; nohorse; nofootman; no 
luxury of any kind tili my Christie comes 
back. I abhor dress; I abhor expense; I 
loathe everything I once liked too well ; I 
detest every folly that has parted us; and 
I hate myself worat of all. Oh ! oh ! oh ! 
Forgive me for crying bo." 

" Well, I dare say there are associations 
thiB place that upeet you. I shall go 
:e ready for you, dear ; and then 
come as soou as you likß." 
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He bestowed a paternal kiss on her brow, 
and glided doucely away before she could 
possibly cry again. 

The yery next week Eosa was at Kent 
Villa, with the relics of her husband about 
her; his chair, his writing-table, his clock, 
his waste-paper basket, a very deep and 
large one. She had them all in her bed- 
room at Kent Villa. 

Here the days glided quietly but heavily. 

She derived some comfort from Uncle 
Philip, His rough, friendly way was a 
tonic, and braced her. He called several 
times about the Bijou. Told her he had 
put up enormous boards all over the house, 
and puflfed it finely. " I have had a hun- 
dred agents at me," said he ; " and the next 
thing, I hope, will be one customer ; that is 
about the proportion," At last he wrote 
her he had hooked a victim, and sold the 
lease and furniture for nine hundred guineas. 
Staines had assigned the lease to Eosa, so 
she had füll powers ; and Philip . invested 
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the money, and two hundred more she gave 
him, in a little mortgage at six per cent. 

Now came the letter from Madeira. It 
gave her new life. Christopher was well, 
contented, hopeful. His example should 
animate her, She would bravely bear the 
present, and share his hopes of the future : 
with these brighter views Nature co-ope- 
rated. The instincts of approaching mater- 
nity brightened the future. She feil into 
gentle reveries, and saw her husband return, 
and saw herseif place their infant in his 
arms with all a wife's, a mother's pride. 

In due course came another long letter 
from the equator, with a füll Journal, and 
more words of hope. Home in less than a 
year, with reputation increased by this last 
eure ; home, to part no more. 

Ah! what a changed wife he should 
find ! how frugal, how candid, how füll 
of appreciation, admiration, and love, 
of the noblest, dearest husband that ever 
breathed ! 
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Lady Cicely Treherne waited some weeks, 
to let kinder sentiments return. She then 
called in Dear Street, but found Mrs. Staines 
was gone to Grayesend. * She wrote to her. 

In a few days she received a reply, studi- 
ously poHte and cold. 

This persistent injustice mortified her at 
last. She said to herseif, " Does she think 
his departnre was no loss to me ? It was to 
her interests, as well as his, I sacrificed my 
own selfish wishes. I will write to her no 
more." 

This resolution she steadily maintained. 
It was shaken for a moment, when she 
heard, by a side wind, that Mrs. Staines 
was fast approaching the great pain and 
peril of women. Then she wavered. But 
no. She prayed for her by name in the 
Liturgy, but she tronbled her no more. 

This state of things lasted some six weeks, 
when she received a letter from her cousin 
Tadeaster, close on the heels of his last, to 
which she had replied as I have indicated. 
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She knew his hand-writing, and opened it 
with a smüe. 

That smile soon died off her horror-stricken 
face. The letter ran thus : — 

" Tristan d'Acunha, 

"Jan. 5. 

" Dear Cicely, 

" A terrible thing has just happened. 
We signalled a raft, with a body on it, and 
poor Dr. Staines leaned out of the porthole, 
and feil overboard. Three boats were let 
down after him ; but it all went wrong, 
somehow, or it was too late. They could 
neyer find him, he was drowned ; and the 
funeral Service was read for the poor fellow. 

"We are all sadly cut up. Everybody 
loved him. It was dreadful next day at 
dinner, when his chair was empty. The 
very saüors cried at not finding him. 

" First of all, I thought I ought to write 
to his wife. I know where she lives ; it is 
called Kent Villa, Gravesend. But I was 
afraid: it might kill her: and you are so 
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good and sensible, I thought I had better 
write to you, and perhaps you conld break 
it to her by degrees, before it gets in all 
the papers. 

" I send this from the island, by a small 
vessel, and paid him ten ponnds to take it. 
"Tour affectionate cousin, 

" Tadcasieb." 

Words are powerless to describe a blow 
like this : the amazement, the Stupor, the 
relnctance to believe — the rising, swelling, 
surging horror. She sat like a woman of 
stone, crumpling the letter. "Dead! — 
dead?" 

For a long time this was all her mind 
conld realise— that Christopher Staines was 
dead. He who had been so fall of life and 
thought and genins, and worthier to live 
than all the world, was dead ; and a 
million nobodies were still aliye, and he 
was dead. 
. She lay back on the sofa, and all the 
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power left her limbs. She could not move 
a hand. 

But suddenly she started up ; for a noble 
instinct told her this blow raust not fall on 
the wife as it had on her, and in her time 
of peril. 

She had her bonnet on in a moment, and, 
for the first time in her life, darted out of 
the house without her maid. She flew 
along the streets, scarcely feeling the 
ground. She got to Dear Street, and ob- 
tained Philip Staines's address. She flew to 
it, and there leamed he was down at Kent 
Villa. Instantly she telegraphed to her 
maid to come down to her at Gravesend, 
with things for a short visit, and wait for 
her at the Station ; and she went down by 
train to Gravesend, 

Hitherto she had walked on air, driven 
by one overpowering impulse. Now, as 
she sat in the train, she thought a littie of 
herseif. What was before her ? To break 
to Mrs. Staines that her hnsband was dead. 
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To teil her all her misgivings were more 
than justifled. To encounter her cold 
civility, and let her know, inch by inch, 
it must be exchanged for curses and tearing 
of hair; her husband was dead. To teil 
her this, and, in the telling of it, perhaps 
reveal that it was her great bereavement, as 
well as the wife's, for she had a deeper 
affection for him than she ought. 

Well, she trembled like an aspen leaf, 
trembled like one in an ague, even as she 
sat. But she persevered. 

A noble woman has her courage ; not 
exactly the same as that which leads forlorn 
hopes against bastions bristling with rifles 
and tongued with flames and thunderbolts ; 
yet not inferior to it. 

Tadeaster, small and dull, but noble by 
birth and instinet, had seen the right thing 
for her to do ; and she, of the same breed, 
and nobler far, had seen it too; and the 
great soul steadily drew the reeoiling heart 
and quivering body to this fiery trial, this 
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aot of humanity — to do which was terrible 
and hard, to shirk it, cowardly and crueL 

She roached Gravesend, and drove in a 
fly to Kent Villa. 

The door was opened by a maid. 

" Is Mrs. Staines at home ? " 

u Tes, ma'am, she is at home : but " 

"CanI seeher?" 

u Why, no, ma'am : not at present." 

''But I must see her. I am an old 
friend. Please take her my caxd. Lady 
Cieely Treherne." 

The maid hesitated, and looked oonfosecL 
"Perhaps you don't know, ma'am. Mrs. 
Stuines she is — the Doctor hare been in 
the house all day." 

m 

%% Ah. the Doetor ! I believe Dr. Philip 
Steines is here." 

* % Whv, that w the Doetar, man. Yesy 
he is he»/* 

^ Then. p*ay let me s*e hin*— <*r i» ; I 
had bencar ^v 3Ir* Los&snan.** 

"Master ha\v svae ret f;r tLe oit. 
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ma'am; but if you'll step in the drawing- 
room, Fll teil the Doctor." 

Lady Cicely waited in the drawing-room 
some time, heart-sick, and trembling. 

At last Dr. Philip came in, with her card 
in his hand, looking evidently a little cross 
at the interruption. " Now, madam, please 
teil me, as briefly as you can, what I can 
do for you." 

" Are you Dr. Philip Staines ? " 

" I am, madam, at your Service — for five 
minutes. Can't quit my patient long, just 
now." 

"Oh, sir, thank God I have found you. 
Be prepared for ill news — sad news — a 
temble calamity — I can't speak. Read 
that, sir." And she handed him Tad- 
caster's note. 

He took it, and read it. 

He buried his face in his hands. " Chris- 
topher ! my poor, poor boy ! " he groaned. 
But suddenly a terrible anxiety seized him. 
" Who knows of this ? " he asked. 
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" Only myself, sir. I came here to break 
it to her." 

" You are a good, kind lady, for being 
so thoughtftd. Madam, if this gets to my 
niece's ears, it will kill her, as sure as we 
stand here." 

"Then let us keep it from her. Com- 
mand me, sir. I will do anything. I will 
live here — take the letters in — the Journals 
— anything. 7 ' 

"No, no; you have done your part, and 
God bless you for it. You must not stay here. 
Your ladyship's very presence, and your 
agitation, would set the servants talking, 
and some idiot-fiend among them babbling 
— there is nothing so terrible as a fool." 

" May I remain at the inn, sir ; just one 
night ? " 

" Oh, yes, I wish you would ; and I will 
run over, if all is well with her — well with 
her ? poor unfortunate girl ! " 

Lady Cieely saw he wished her gone, and 
she went directly. 
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At nine o'clock that same evening, as she 
lay on a sofa in the best room of the inn, 
attended by her maid, Dr. Philip Staines 
came to her. She dismissed her maid. 

Dr. Philip was too old, in other words had 
lost too many friends, to be really broken 
down by bereavement ; but he was strangely 
subdued. The loud tones were out of him, and 
the loud laugh, and even the keen sneer. 
Yet he was the same man; but with a 
gentler surface ; and this was not without 
its pathos. 

"Well, madam," said he, gravely and 
quietly. " It is as it always has been. * As 
is the race of leaves, so that of man.' When 
one falls, another comes. Here's a little 
Christopher eome, in place of him that is 
gone : a brave, beautiful boy, ma'am ; the 
finest but one I ever brought into the world. 
He is eome to take his father's place in our 
hearts — I see you valued his poor father, 
ma'am — but he comes too late for me. At 
your age, ma'am, friendships eome naturally ; 

vol. II. o 
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they spring like loves in the soft heart of 
youth : at seventy, the gate is not so open ; 
the soil is more sterile. I shall never care 
for another Christopher ; never see another 
grow to man's estate." 

"The mother, sir," sobbed Lady Cicely; 
" the poor mother ? " 

" Like them all — poor creature : in heaven, 
madam ; in heaven. New life ! new exist- 
ente ! a new character. All the pride, glory, 
rapture, and amazement of maternity — 
thanks to her ignorance, which we must 
prolong, or I would not give one straw for 
her life, or her son's. I shall never leave 
the house tili she does know it, and, come 
when it may, I dread the hour. She is not 
framed by nature to bear so deadly a shock." 

" Her father, sir. Would he not be the 
best person to break it to her ? He was out 
to-day." 

" Her father, ma'am ? I shall get no help 
from him. He is one of those soft, gentle 
creatures that come into the world with what 
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your canting fools call a mission ; and his 
mission is to take care of number one. Not 
dishonestly, mind you, nor violently, nor 
rudely, but doucely and calmly. The care 
a brüte like me takes of his vitals, that care 
Lusignan takes of his outer cuticle. His 
number one is a sensitive plant. No scenes, 
no noise; nothing painful — by-the-bye, the 
little creature that writes in the .papers, 
and calls calamities painful, is of Lusignan's 
breed. Out to-day ! of course he was out, 
ma'am : he knew from me his daughter 
would be in peril all day, so he visited a 
friend. He knew his own tenderness, and 
evaded paternal sensibilities : a self-de- 
fender. I count on no help from that 
charming man » 

" A man ! I call such creachaas weptiles ! " 
said Lady Cicely, her ghastly cheek colour- 
ing for a moment. 

" Then you givethem a false importance." 

In the course of this interview, Lady 

Cicely accused herseif sadly of having inter- 
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fered between man and wife, and, with the 
best intentions, brought about this cruel 
calamity. "Judge, then, sir," said she, 
" how grateful I am to you for undertaking 
this cruel task. I was her sehool-fellow, sir, 
and I love her dearly ; but she has turned 
against me, and now, oh, with what horror 
she will regard me!" 

" Madam," said the Doctor, " there is 
nothing more mean and unjust than to 
judge others by events that none could fore- 
see. Your conscience is clear. You did 
your best for my poor nephew : but Fate 
willed it otherwise. As for my nieee, she 
has many virtues, but justice is one you 
must not look for in that quarter. Justice 
requires brains. It's a virtue the heart does 
not deal in. You must be content with your 
own good conscience, and an old man's 
esteem. You did all for the best ; and this 
very day you have done a good, kind action. 
God bless you for it ! " 

Then he left her ; and next day she went 
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sadly home, and for many a long day the 
hollow world saw nothing of Cicely Tre- 
herne. 

When Mr. Lusignan came home that 
night, Dr. Philip told him the miserable 
story, and his fears. He received it, not as 
Philip had expected. The bachelor had 
counted without his dormant paternity. He 
was terror-stricken — abject — feil into a chair, 
and wrung his hands, and wept piteously. 
To keep it from his daughter, tili she should 
be stronger, seemed to him chimerical, im- 
possible. However, Philip insisted it must 
be done ; and he must make some excuse 
for keeping out of her way, or his manner 
would rouse her suspicions. He consented 
readily to that, and indeed leffc all to Dr. 
Philip. 

Dr. Philip trusted nobody ; not even his 
own confidential servant. He allowed no 
Journal to come into the house without 
passing through his hands, and he read 
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them all, before he would let any other soul 
in the house see them. He asked Rosa to 
let him be her secretary and open her letters, 
giving as a pretext that it would be as well 
she should have no small worries or trouble 
just now. 

" Why," said she, " I was never so well 
able to bear them. It must be a great thing 
to put me out now. I am so happy, and 
live in the future. Well, dear uncle, you 
can if you like — what does it matter? — 
only there must be one exception : my own 
Christie's letters, you know." 

" Of course," said he, wincing inwardly. 

The very next day came a letter of con- 
dolence from Miss Lucas. Dr. Philip inter- 
cepted it, and locked it up, to be shown her 
at a more fitting time. 

But how could he hope to keep so public 
a thing as this from entering the house in 
one of a hundred newspapers ? 

He went into Gravesend, and searched all 
the newspapers, to see what he had to con- 
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tend with. To his horror, he found it in 
seyeral dailies and weeklies, and in two 
illustrated papers. He sat aghast at the 
difficnlty and the danger. 

The best thing he could think of was to buy 
them all, and cut out the account. He did 
so, and brought all the papers, thus muti- 
lated, into the house, and sent them into 
the kitchen. He said to his old servant, 
" These may amuse Mr. Lusignan's people, 
and I have extracted all thafc interests 
me." 

By these means he hoped that none of 
the servants would go and buy any more of 
these same papers elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, he took 
the nurse apart, and said, "Now, you are 
an experienced woman, and to be trnsted 
about an excitable patient. Mind, I object 
to any female servant entering Mrs. Staines's 
room with gossip. Keep them outside the 
door, for the present, please. Oh, and 
nurse, if anything should happen, likely 
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to grieve or to worry her, it must be 
kept from her entirely : can I trust 
you ? " 

" You may, sir." 

" I shall add ten guineas to your fee, if 
she gets through the month without a shock 
or disturbance of any kind." 

She stared at him inquiringly. Then she 
said, 

" You may rely on me, Doctor." 

" I feel I may. Still, she alarms me. 
She looks quiet enough, but she is very 
excitable." 

Not all these precautions gave Dr. Philip 
any real sense of security ; still less did they 
to Mr. Lusignan. He was not a tender 
father, in smail things, but the idea of actual 
danger to his only child was terrible to him ; 
and he now passed his life in a continual 
tremble. 

This is the less to be wondered at, when 
I teil you that even the stout Philip began 
to lose his nerve, his appetite, his sleep, 
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under this hourly terror and this hourly 
torture. 

Well did the great imagination of An- 
tiquity feign a torment, too great for the 
mind long to endure, in the sword of 
Damocles suspended by a single hair over 
his head. Here the sword hung over an 
innocent creature, who smiled beneath it, 
fearless ; but these two old men must sit and 
watch the sword, and ask themselves how 
long before that subtle salvation shall snap. 

" 111 news travels fast," says the proverb : 
" The birds of the air shall carry the matter," 
says Holy Writ : and it is so. No bolts nor 
bars, no promises nor precautions, can long 
shut out a great calamity from the ears it is 
to blast, the heart it is to wither. The very 
air seems füll of it, until it falls. 

Eosa's child was more than a fortnight 
old; and she was looking more beautiful 
than ever, as is often the case with a very 
young mother, and Dr. Philip complimented 
her on her looks. u Now," said he, "you 
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reap the advantage of being good, and 
obedient, and keeping quiet. In another 
ten days or so, I may take you to the seaside 
for a week. I have the honour to inform 
you that, from about the fourth to the tenth 
of March there is always a week of fine 
weather, which takes everybody by surprise, 
except me. It does not astonish me, because 
I observe it is invariable. Now, what would 
you say if I gave you a week at Herne Bay, 
to set you up altogether?" 

"As you please, dear uncle," said Mrs. 
Staines, with a sweet smile. " I «hall be 
very happy to go, or to stay. I shall be 
happy everywhere, with my darling boy, 
and the thought of my husband. Why, I 
count the days tili he shall come back to 
me. No, to us ; to us, my pet. How dare 
a naughty mammy öay c to me,' as if ' me ' 
was half the 'portance of oo, a preeiouspets." 

Dr. Philip was surprised into a sigh. 

" What is the matter, dear ? " said Eosa, 
very quickly. 
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"The matter?" 

"Yes, dear, the matter. You «ighed ; 
you, the laughing philosopher." 

"Did I ?" said he, to gain time. " Per- 
haps I remembered the uncertainty of human 
life, and of all mortal hopes. The old will 
have their thoughts, my dear. They have 
seen so much trouble." 

" But, uncle dear, he is a very healthy 
child." . 

" Very." 

" And you told me yourself carelessness 
was the cause so many children die." 

" That is true." 

She gave him a curious and rather search- 
ing look ; then, leaning over her boy, said, 
" Mammy's not afraid. Beautiful Pet was 
not born to die directly. He will never leave 
his mam-ma. No, uncle, he never can. For 
my life is bound in his and his dear father's. 
It is a triple cord : one go, go all." 

She said this with a quiet resolution that 
chilled Uncle Philip. 
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At this moment the nurse, who had been 
bending so pertinaciously over some work 
that her eyes were invisible, looked quickly 
up, cast a furtive glance at Mrs. Staines, and, 
finding she was employed for the moment, 
made an agitated signal to Dr. Philip. All 
she did was to clench her two hands and lift 
them half-way to her face, and then cast a 
frightened look towards the door: but 
Philip's senses were so sharpened.by con- 
stant alarm and watching, that he saw at 
once something serious was the matter. 
But, as he had asked himself what he should 
do in case of some sudden alarm, he merely 
gave a nod of intelligence to the nurse, 
scarcely perceptible, then rose quietly from 
his seat, and went to the window, " Snow 
Coming, I think," said he. "For all that 
we shall have the March summer in ten 
days. Tou mark my words." He then 
went leisurely out of the room : at the door 
he turned and, with all the cunning he 
was master of, said, " Oh, by-the-bye, come 
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to my room, nurse, when you are at 
leisure." 

"Yes, Doctor," said the nurse; but 
never moved. She was too bent on hiding 
the agitation she really feit. 

" Had you not better go to him, nurse ?" 

" Perhaps I had, madam." 

She rose with feigned indifference, and 
left the room. She walked leisurely down 
the passage, then, casting a hasty glance 
behind her, for fear Mrs. Staines should be 
watching her, hurried into the Doctor's 
room. They met at once in the middle 
of the room, and Mrs. Briscoe burst 
out, " Sir, it is known all over the 
house ! " 

c l Heayen forbid ! What is known ? " 

" What you would give the world to 
keep from her. Why, sir, the moment you 
cautioned me, of course I saw there was 
trouble. But little I thought — sir, not a 
servant in the kitchen or the stable but 
knows that her husband — poor thing ! poor 
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thing ! — Ah I there goes the houscmaid — to 
hare a look at her. 

*• Stop her ! ~ 

Mrs. Eiisc-oe Lad not waited f :-r tLis ; she 
rüste»! after tLe vornan, and told L«- Mr 
Staines was sl^ep ii^. and tLe room must n A 
be enteied on anv acconnt. 

-Oh, rerv v*IL~ said tLe iraid. ntLer 

3fe. Brisen sair her letum t.> tie 
kfr._Leiu and came back to Dr. Steines : Le 
is ysfilz^z de vc<zsl in tonneiits «:f anxiety. 
Doctor,~ sa£d äLe. — it is tLe old scorr ; 
tLX& feiend tLe nLaster 5 
An »>Id sernmt t-an^ Lere to s>: 
Ler feiend tLe co: k ; ie neTer eodd aLidt» 

her vLüe tLev vere t-r-zetLer. Lt aZ ae- 

« _ «■ 

oii^l^ä" ». and told Ler tLe vLile storr rf Lfs 
heizjz droimed at S€3L~ 

I>r. PLlL:t> gx*:<tE*tL - C ^rsed elöSrer- 
toiI~ said Le. -Wlatt is to fce •!:£*? 
Mus* ve trtak fr to Ler nov? OL. i£ I 
«•xLd onlv Luv a &w davs elow I 
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heart to be crushed while the body is 
weak ! It is too cruel. Advise me, Mrs. 
Briscoe. Tou are an experienced woman, 
and I think you are a kind-hearted woman." 

"Well, sir," said Mrs. Briscoe, "I had 
the name of it, when I was younger— -before 
Briscoe faüed, and I took to nursing ; which 
it hardens, sir, by use, and along of the 
patients themselves ; for sick folk are lumps 
of selfishness ; we see more of them than 
you do, sir. But this I will say, tisn't 
selfishness that lies now in that room, wait- 
ing for the blow that will bring her to 
death's door, Pm sore afraid ; but a sweet, 
gentle, thoughtful creature, as ever supped 
sorrow : for I don't know how 'tis, Doctor, 
nor why ? tis, but an angel like that has 
always to sup sorrow. " 

" But you do not advise me," said the 
Doctor, in agitation, u and something must be 
done." 

" Advise you, sir : it is not for me to do 
that. I am sure I'm at my wits' ends, poor 
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thing ! "Well, sir, I don't see what yon 
can do, bat try and break ii to her. Better 
so, than let it come to her like a clap of 
thnnder. Bat I think, sir, I'd have a wet- 
nurse ready, before I said mach : for she is 
very quick — and ten to one bot the first 
word of such a thing tums her blood to 
gall. Sir, I once knew a poor woman — she 
was a earpenter's wife — a nnrsing her child 
in the afternoon — and in runs a foolish 
woman, and teils her be was killed dead, off 
a scaffold. 'Twas the man's sister told her. 
Well, sir, she was knocked stupid like, and 
she eat staring, and nnrsing of her child, 
before she conld take it in rightly. The 
child was dead before supper-time, and the 
woman was not long after. The whole 
family was swept away, sir, in a few hours, 
and I mind the table was not cleared he 
had dined on when they came to lay them 
mit. Well-a-day, norses see sorrow ! " 

■ • We all see sorrow that live long, Mrs. 
ISmcoe. I am heart-broken myself ; I am 
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desperate. Tou are a good sonl« and TU 
teil you, When my nephew married this 
poor girl, I was very angry with him ; and I 
soon found she was not fit to be a strug- 
gling man's wife; and then I was very 
angry with her, She had spoiled a first- 
rate physician, I thought. But, since I 
knew her better* it is all ohanged. She is 
so lovahle. How I shall ever teil her this 
terrible thing, God knows. All I know is, 
that I will not throw a elianee away. Her 
body shail be stronger, before I break her 
heart, Cursed idiots, that could not save a 
single man, with their boats, in a calm sea ! 
Lord forgive me for blaming peoplc, when I 
was not there to see. I say I will give her 
every chance. She shall not know it tili she 
is stronger : no, not if I live at her door ; 
and sleep there,. and all. Good God ! inspire 
me with something. There is always some- 
thing to be done, if one eould but see it." 

Mrs. Briscoe sighed and said, u Sir, I 
think anything is better than for her to 

VOL. II. p 
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hear it from a servant — and they are sure 
to blurt it out. Toung women are such 
fools." 

"No, no: I see what it is," said Dr. 
Philip. " I have gone all wrong from the 
first. I have been acting like a woman, 
when I should have acted like a man. 
Why, I only trusted you by halves. There 
was a fool for you. Never trust people by 
halves." 

" That is true, sir." 

"Well, then, now I shall go at it like a 
man. I have a vile opinion of servants ; 
but no matter. Fll try them : they are 
human, I suppose. Pll hit them between 
the eyes like a man. Go to the kitchen, 
Mrs. Briscoe, and teil them I wish to speak 
to all the servants, in-doors or out." 

" Yes, sir." 

She stopped at the door, and said, " I had 
better get back to her, as soon as I have 
told them." 

" Certainly." 
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"And what shall I teil her, sir? Her 
first word will be to ask me what you 
wanted me for. I saw that in her eye. She 
was curious : that is why she sent me after 
you so quick." 

Dr. Philip groaned. He feit he was 
Walking among pitfalls. He rapidly 
flavoured some distilled water with orange- 
flower, then tinted it a beautiful pink, and 
bottled it. " There," said he ; " I was 
mixing a new medicine. Tablespoon, four 
times a day : had to filter it. Any lie you 
like." 

Mrs. Briscoe went to the kitchen, and 
gave her message : then went to Mrs. 
Staines, with the mixture. 

Dr. Philip went down to the kitchen, 
and spoke to the servants very solemnly. 
He said, " My good Mends, I am come 
to ask your help in a matter of life and 
death. There is a poor young woman up- 
stairs ; she is a widow, and does not know 
it ; and must not know it yet. If the 
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" I have no right to give you ordere ; but 
I entreat you not to show her, by word or 
look, that calamity is upon her. Alas ! it is 
only a reprieve you can give her and to me. 
The bitter hour must come when I must teil 
her she is a widow, and her boy an orphan. 
When that day comes, I will ask you all to 
pray for me that I may find words. But 
now I ask you to give me that ten-days' 
reprieve. Let the poor creature recover a 
little strength, before the thunderbolt of 
affliction falls on her head. Will you pro- 
miseme?" 

They promised heartily; and more than 
one of the women began to cry. 

" A general assent will not satisfy me," 
said Dr. Philip. " I want every man, and 
every woman, to give me a hand upon it ; 
then I shall feel sure of you." 

The men gave him their hands at once. 
The women wiped their hands with their 
aprons, to make sure they were clean, and 
gave him their hands too. The cook said, 
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" If any one of us goes from it, this kitchen 
will be too hot to hold her." 

"Nobody will go from it, cook," saidthe 
Doctor. " Fm not afraid of that : and now, 
since you have promised me, out of your 
own good hearts, FU try and be even with 
you. If she knows nothing of it by the 
tenth of March, five guineas to every man 
and woman in this kitchen. Ton shall 
see that, if you can be kind, we can be 
grateful." 

He then hnrried away. He found Mr. 
Lusignan in the drawing-room, and told 
him all this. Lusignan was fluttered, bnt 
grateful. u Ah, my good friend," said he, 
" this is a hard trial to two old men, like 
you and me." 

" It is," said Philip. " It has shown me 
my age. I declare I am trembling; I, 
whose nerves were iron. But I have a 
particular contempt for servants. Merce- 
nary wretches ! I think Heaven inspired 
me to talk to them. After all, who knows ? 
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perhaps we might find a way to their hearts, 
if we did not eternally shock their vanity, 
and forget that it is, and must be, far 
greater than our own. The women gave 
me their tears, and the men were earnest. 
Not one hand lay cold in mine. As for 
yonr kitchen-maid, Fd trust my life to that 
girl. What a grip she gave me ! What 
strength ! What fidelity was in it ! My 
hand was never grasped before. I think 
we are safe for a few days more." 

Ltisignan sighed. "What does it all 
come to? We are pulling the trigger 
gently, that is all." 

"No, no; that is not it. Don't let us 
confound the matter with similes, please. 
Keep them for children." 

Mrs. Staines left her bed; and would 
have left her room, but Dr. Philip forbade 
it strictly. 

One day, seated in her arm-chair, she 
said to the nurse, before Dr. Philip, " Nurse, 
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why do the servants look so curiously at 
me?" 

Mrs. Briscoe cast a hasty glance at Dr. 
Philip, and then said, " I don't know, 
madam. I never noticed that." 

" Uncle, why did nurse look at you before 
she answered such a simple question?" 

" I don't know. What question?" 

" About the servants." 

"Oh, about the servants !" said he, con- 
temptuously. 

u You should not turn up your nose at 
them, for they are all most kind and atten- 
tive. Only, I catch them looking at me so 
strangely ; really — as if they " 

" Eosa, you are taking me quite out of 
my depth. The looks of servant girls ! 
Why, of course a lady in your condition is 
an object of especial interest to them. I 
dare say they are saying to one another, ' I 
wonder when my turn will come?' A 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind — 
that is a proverb,. is it not ?" 
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" To be sure. I forgot that." 

She said no more ; but seemed thoughtful, 
and not quite satisfied. 

On this Dr. Philip begged the maids to 
go near her as little as possible. " Tou are 
not aware of it," said he, " but your looks, 
and yonr manner of speaking, rouse her 
attention, and she is quicker than I thought 
she was, and observes very subtly." 

This was done ; and then she complained 
that nobody came near her. She insisted on 
Coming down-stairs ; it was so dull. 

Dr. Philip consented, if she would be con- 
tent to receive no visits for a week. • 

She assented to that; and now passed 
some hours every day in the drawing-room. 

In her morning wrappers, so fresh and crisp, 

she looked lovely, and increased in health 

and strength every day. 

Dr. Philip used to look at her, and his 

very flesh would creep at the thought that, 

ere long, he must hurl this fair creature into 

the dust of affliction; must, with a word, 
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take the ruby from her lips, the rose from 
her cheeks, the sparkle from hei- glorious 
eyes — eyes that beamed on him with sweet 
affection, and a month that never opened, 
bat to show some simplicity of mind, or 
some pretty burst of the sensitive heart. 

He put off, and pnt off ? and at last 
cowardice began to whisper, " Why teil her 
the whole truth at all ? Why not take her 
throngh stages of doubt, alarm, and, after 
all, leave a grain of hope tili her child gets 

so rooted in her heart that " But con- 

science and good sense intenmpted this tem- 
porary thought, and made him see to what a 
horrible life of suspense he should condemn 
a human creature, and live a perpetual lie, 
and be always at the edge of some pitfeU or 
other. 

One day, while he sat looking at her ? 
with all these thoughts, and many more, 
eonrsing through his mind, she looked np at 
him, and surprised him. "Ah!" said she, 
grarely. 
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" What is the matter, my dear ?" 

" Oh, nothing," said she, cunningly. 

"TJncle, dear," said she, presently, "when 
do we go to Herne Bay ? " 

Now, Dr. Philip had given that up. He 
had got the servants at Kent Villa on hiß 
side, and he feit safer here than in any 
stränge place : so he said, " I don't know : 
that all depends. There is plenty of time." 

u No, uncle," said Rosa, gravely. "I 
wish to leave this house. I can hardly 
breathe in it." 

" What ! your native air ?" 

" Mystery is not my native air ; and this 
house is füll of mystery. Voices whisper at 
my door, and the people don't come in. The 
maids cast stränge looks at me, and hurry 
away. I scolded that pert girl, Jane, and 
she answered me as meek as Moses. I catch 
you looking at me, with love, and something 
eise. What is that something ? — It is Pity : 
that is what it is. Do you think, because I 
am called a simpleton, that I have no eyes, 
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nor ears, nor sense ? What is this secret 
which you are all hiding from one person, 
and that is me ? Ah ! Christopher has not 
written this five weeks. Teil me the truth, 
for I will know it," and she started up in 
wild excitement. 

Then Dr. Philip saw the hour was come. 

He said, " My poor girl, you have read us 
right. I am anxious about Christopher, and 
all the servants know it." 

a Anxious, and not teil me ; his wife ; the 
woman whose life is bound up in his." 

u Was it for us to retard your con- 
valescence, and set you fretting, and per- 
haps destroy your child ? Eosa, my 
darling, think what a treasure Heaven 
has sent you, to love and care for." 

" Yes," said she, trembling, " Heaven 
has been good to me; I hope Heaven will 
always be as good to me. I don't deserve 
it; but then I teil öod so. I am very 
grateful, and very penitent. I never for- 
get that, if I had been a good wife, my 
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husband five weeks is a long time. 

Why do you tremble so? Why are you 
so pale — a strong man like you ? Calamity ! 

CALAMITT ! " 

Dr. Philip hung his head. 

She looked at him, started wildly up, then 
sank back into her chair. So the stricken 
deer leaps, then falls. Tet even now she 
put on a deceitful calm, and said, " Teil 
me the truth. I have a right to know." 

He stammered out, "There is a report 
of an accident at sea." 

She kept silence. 

"Of a passenger drowned — out of that 
ship. — ^This, coupled with'his silence, fills 
our hearts with fear." 

" It is worse — you are breaking it to me 
— you have gone too far to stop. One 
word, is he alive ? Oh, say he is alive ! " 

Philip rang the bell hard, and said in a 
troubled voice, " Eosa, think of your child." 

u Not when my husband — is he alive or 
dead ? " 
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" It is hard to say, with such a terrible 
report about, and no letters," faltered the 
old man, his courage failing him. 

" What are you afraid of ? Do you think 
I can't die, and go to him? Alive, or 
dead?" and she stood before him, raging 
and quivering in every limb. 

The nurse came in. 

" Fetch her child," he cried ; " öod have 
mercy on her." 

" Ah, then he is dead," said she, with 
stony calmness. " I drove him to sea, and 
he is dead." 

The nurse rushed in, and held the child 
to her. 

She would not look at it. 

"Dead!" 

" Yes, our poor Christie is gone — but his 
child is here — the image of him. Do not 
forget the mother. Have pity on his child 
and yours." 

" Take it out of my sight ! " she screamed. 
" Away with it, or I shall murder it, as I 
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have murdered its father. My dear Christie, 
before all that live ! I have killed him. 
I shall die for him. I shall go to him." 
She raved and tore her hair. S'ervants 
rushed in. Eosa was carried to her bed, 
screaming and raving, and her black hair 
all down on both sides, a piteous sight. 

Swoon followed swoon, and that very 
night brain fever set in with all its sad 
accompaniments ; a poor bereaved creature, 
tossing and moaning; pale, anxious, but 
resolute faces of the nurse and the kitchen- 
maid watching : on one table a pail of ice, 
and on another the long, thick raven hair 
of our poor Simpleton, lying on clean silver 
paper. Dr. Philip had cut it all off with 
his own hand, and he was now folding it 
up, and crying over it; for he thought to 
himself, " Perhaps in a few days more only 
this will be left of her on earth." 



CHAPTER XY. 

Staines feil head-foremost into the sea with 
a heavy plunge. Being an excellent swim- 
mer, he Struck out the moment he touched 
the water, and that arrested his dive, and 
brought him up with a slant, shocked and 
panting, drenched and confused. The next 
moment he saw, as through a fog — his eyes 
being füll of water — something fall from 
the ship. He breasted the big waves, and 
swam towards it: it rose on the top of a 
wave, and he saw it was a life-buoy. En- 
cumbered with wet clothes, he seemed im- 
potent in the big waves ; they threw him 
up so high, and down so low. 

Almost exhausted, he got to the life-buoy, 
and clutched it with a fierce grasp and a 
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wild cry of delight. He got it over his 
head, and placing his arms round the buoy- 
ant circle, stood with his breast and head 
out of water, gasping. 

He now drew a long breath, and got his 
wet hair out of his eyes, already smarting 
with salt water, and, raising himself on the 
buoy, looked out for help. 

He saw, to his great concern, the ship 
already at a distance. She seemed to have 
flown, and she was still drifting fast away 
fromhim. 

He saw no signs of help. His heart 
began to turn as cold as his drenched body. 
A horrible fear crossed him. 

But presently he saw the weather-boat 
filled, and fall into the water ; and then a 
wave rolled between him and the ship, and 
he only saw her topmast. 

The next time he rose on a mighty wave 
he saw the boats together astern of the 
vessel : but not Coming his way ; and the 
gloom was thickening, the ship beconi- 
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mg indistinct, and all was doubt and 
horror. 

A life of agony passed in a few minutes. 

He rose and feil like a cork on the buoy- 
ant waves — rose and feil, and saw nothing 
but the ship's lights, now terribly distant. 

But at last, as he rose and feil, he caught 
a few fitful glimpses of a smaller light rising 
and falling like himself. "A boat!" he 
cried, and, raising himself as high as he 
could, shouted, cried, implored for help. 
He stretched his hands across the water. 
u This way ! this way ! " 

The light kept moving, but it came no 
nearer. They had greatly underrated the 
drift. The other boat had no light. 

Minutes passed of suspense, hope, doubt, 
dismay, terror. Those minutes seemed 
hours. 

In the agony of suspense the quaking 
heart sent beads of sweat to the brow, 
though the body was immersed. 

And the gloom deepened, and the cold 
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waves flung him up to heaven with their 
giant arms, and then down again to hell: 
and still that light, his only hope, was 
several hundred yards from him. 

Only for a moment at a time could his 
eyeballs, straining with agony, catch this 
will-o'-the-wisp, the boat's light. It groped 
the sea up and down, but came no nearer. 

When what seemed days of agony had 
passed, suddenly a rocket rose in the horizon 
— so it seemed to him. 

The lost man gave a shriek of joy ; so 
prone are we to interpret things hopefully. 

Misery ! The next time he saw that 
little light, that solitary spark of hope, it 
was not quite so near as before. A mortal 
sickness feil on his heart. The ship had 
recalled the boats by rocket. 

He shrieked, he cried, he screamed, he 
raved. "Oh, Kosa! Eosa! for her sake, 
men, men, do not leave me. I am here ! 
Here!" 

In vain. The miserable man saw the 
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boat's little light retire, reeede, and melt 
iuto thc ahip's larger light, and tfaat light 
glided away. 

Then a cold, deadly Stupor feil oq him. 
Then Death's icy claw seized his heart, and 
seemed to run from it to eyery part of him. 
He was a dead man. Oüly a question of 
time. Nothing to gain by floating. 

But thc despairiug mind could not quit 
the worid in peace, and even here in the 
cold, cruel sea, the quiyering hody cluug to 
this fragment of lifo, and winced at death's 
touch, though more merciful. 

He despised this weakness, he raged at 
it ; he could not overcome it. 

Unable to live or to die, condemned to 
float slowly, hour by hour, down into death's 
jaws. 

To a long, death-like Stupor sueeeeded 
frenzy. Fury seized this great and long- 
sufforing mind. It rose against the cruelty 
and injustice of his fate. He cursed the 
World, whose stupidity had driven him to 
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sea; he cursed remorseless nature; and at 
last he railed on the God who made him, 
and made the cruel water, that was wait- 
ing for his body. " God's justice ! God's 
mercy ! God's power ! they are all lies," he 
shouted, "dreams, chimeras, like Him the 
all-powerful and good men babble of by the 
fire. If .there was a God more powerful 
than the sea, and only half as good as men 
are, he would pity my poor Eosa and me, 
and send a hurricane to drive those caitiffs 
back to the wretch they have abandoned. 
Nature alone is mighty. Oh, if I could 
have her on my side, and only God against 
me ! But she is as deaf to prayer as He 
is : as mechanical and remorseless. I am a 
bubble melting into the sea. Soul I have 
none; my body will soon be nothing, 
nothing. So ends an honest, loving life. 
I always tried to love my fellow-creatures. 
Curse them ! eurse them ! Curse the earth ! 
Curse the sea ! Curse all nature : there is 
no other God for me to curse." 



1 
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The moon came out. 

He raised bis head and staring eyeballs, 
and cursed her. 

The wind began to wbistle, and flung 
spray in bis face. 

He raised his fallen bead and staring eye- 
balls, and cursed the wind. 

While be was thus raving, he became 
sensible of a bbick object to windward. 

It looked like a rail, and a man leaning 
on it. 

He stared, be cleared the wet hair front 
his eyes, and stared again. 

The thing, being larger than himself and 
partly out of water, was drifting to leeward 
faster than himself. 

He stared and trembled, and at last it 
came nearly abreast, bbick, black. 

He gave a loud cry, and tried to swim 
towards it ; but, encumbered with bis life- 
buoy, he made little progress. The thing 
drifted abreast of bim, but ten yards dis- 
taiit. 
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As they each rose high upou the waves, 
he saw it plainly. 

It was the very raft that had been the 
innocent cause of his sad fate. 

He shouted with hope, he swani, he 
struggled; he got near it, but not to it; 
it drifted past, and he lost his chance of 
intercepting it. He struggled after it. The 
life-buoy would not let him catch it. 

Then he gave a cry of agony, rage, 
despair, and flung off the life-büoy, and 
risked all on this one chance. 

He gains a little on the raft. 

He loses. 

He gains : he cries, " Eosa ! Eosa !" and 
struggles with all his soul, as well as his 
body : he gains. 

But, when almost within reach, a wave 
half drowns him, and he loses. 

He cries, " Eosa ! Eosa ! " and swims 
high and strong. " Eosa ! Eosa ! Eosa ! " 

He is near it. He cries, " Eosa ! Eosa ! " 
and with all the energy of love and life 
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flings himself almost out of the water, and 
catches hold of the nearest thing on the 
raft. 

It was the dead man's leg. 

It seemed as if it would come away in his 
grasp. He dared not try to pull himself up 
by that. But he held on by it, panting, 
exhausting, faint. 

This faintness terrified him. "Oh," 
thought he, " if I faint now, all is over." 

Holding by that terrible and stränge 
support, he made a grasp, and caught hold 
of the woodwork at the bottom of the rail. 
He tried to draw himself up, Impossible. 

He was no better off than with his life- 
buoy. 

But in situations so dreadfol, men think 
fast ; he worked gradaally round the bottom 
of the raft by his hands, tili he got to lee- 
ward, still holding on. There he found a 
solid block of wood at the edge of the raft. 
He prized himself carefully up : the raft in 
that part then sank a little : he got hiß knee 
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upon the timber of the raft, and, with a 
wild cry, seized the nearest upright, and 
threw both arms round it and clung tight. 
Then first he found breath to speak. 
"Thank God!" he cried, kneeling on the 
timber, and grasping the upright post — 
" Oh, thank God ! thank: God !" 



1 
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CHÄPTEE XVI. 

''Thank God?" why, aecording to his 
theory, it should have been " Thank 
Nature." But I observe that, in such 
cases, even philosophers are ungrateful to 
the mistress they worship. 

Our philosopher not only thanked God, 
but, being on his knees, prayed forgiveness 
for his late ravings, prayed hard, with one 
arm curled round the upright, lest the sea, 
which ever aud anon rushed over the 
bottom of the raft, should swallow him up 
in a moment. 

Thcn he rose carefully, and wedged him- 
iclf into the corner of the raft opposite to 
that other figure, ominous relic of the wild 
voyage the new-comer had entered upon ; 
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he put both arms over the rail, and stood 
erect. 

The moon was now up ; but so was the 
breeze : fleecy clouds flew with vast rapidity 
aeross her bright face, and it was by fltful 
though vivid glances Staines examined the 
raffc and his companion. 

The raft was large, and well made of 
timbers tied and nailed together, and a 
strong rail ran round it resting on several 
uprights. There were also some blocks of 
a very light wood screwed to the horizontal 
timbers, and these made it float high. 

But what arrested and fascinated the 
man's gaze was his dead companion, sole 
survivor, doubtless, of a horrible voyage, 
since the raft was not made for one, nor by 
one. 

It was a skeleton, or nearly, whose 
clothes the sea birds had torn, and pecked 
every limb in all the fleshy parts ; the rest 
of the body had dried to dark leather on 
the bones. The head was little more than 
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an eyeless skull ; but, in the fitful moon- 
light, those huge hollow caverns seemed 
gigantic lamp-like eyes, and glared at him 
fiendishly, appallingly. 

He sickened at the sight. He tried not 
to look at it ; but it would be looked at, and 
threaten bim in tbe moonlight, with great 
lack-lustre eyes. 

The wind whistled, and lashed bis face 
with spray torn off tbe big waves, and the 
water was nearly always up to his knees, 
and the raft toaaed so wildly, it was all he 
could do to hold on in bis corner : in which 
struggle, still those monstrous lack-lustre 
eyes, like lamps of death, glared at bim in 
the naoon, all eise was dark, except the 
fiery crests of the black mountain-billows, 
tumbling and raging all around. 

Wbat a night ! 

But, bafbre moming, the breeze sank, 
the uoon Bot, and a sombre quiet euc- 
ceeded, with only that grim figure in out- 
line diuilv visible. üwing to tbe moüon 
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still retained by the waves, it seemed to 
nod and rear, and be ever preparing to rush 
upon him. 

The sun rose glorious, on a lovely scene ; 
the sky was a very mosaic of colours sweet 
and vivid, and the tranquil, rippling sea, 
peach-coloured to the horizon, with lines of 
diamonds where the myriad ripples broke 
into smiles. 

Staines was asleep, exhausted. Soon the 
light awoke him, and he looked up> What 
an incongruous picture met his eye : that 
heaven of colour all above and around, and 
right before him, like a devil stuck in mid- 
heaven, that grinning corpse, whose fate 
foreshadowed his own. 

But daylight is a great strengthener of 
the nerves; the figure no longer appalled 
him — a man who had long learned to look 
with Science's calm eye upon the dead. 
When the sea became like glass, and from 
peach-colour deepened to rose, he walked 
along the raft ; and inspected the dead man. 
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He found it was a man of colour, but not a 
black. The body was not kept in its place, 
as he had supposed, merely by being jammed 
into the angle cansed by the rail ; it was 
also lashed to the corner upright by a long, 
stout belt. Staines concluded this had kept 
the body there, and its companions had been 
swept away. 

This was not lost on him : he removed 
the belt for his own use : he then found it 
was not only a belt, but a receptacle ; it was 
nearly füll of small, hard substances that feit 
like stones. 

■ 

When he had taken it off the body, he 
feit a compunction. "Ought he to rob the 
dead, and expose it to be swept into the sea 
at the first wave, like a dead dog ?" 

He was about to replace the belt, when a 
middle course occurred to him. He was a 
man who always carried certain useful little 
things about him, viz., needles, thread, 
scissors, and string. He took a piece of 
string, and easily secured this poor light 
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skeleton to the raft. The belt he strapped 
to the rail, and kept for his own need. 

And now hunger gnawed him. No food 
was near. There was nothing but the 
lovely sea and sky, mosaic with colour, and 
that grim, ominous skeleton. 

Hunger comes and goes many times be- 
fore it becomes insupportable. All that 
day and night, and the next day, he suf- 
fered its pangs ; and then it became torture, 
but the thirst maddening. 

Towards night feil a gentle rain. He 
spread a handkerchief and caught it. He 
sucked the handkerchief. 

This revived him, and even allayed in 
some degree the pangs of hunger. 

Next day was cloudless. A hot sun 
glared on his unprotected head, and bat- 
tered down his enfeebled frame. 

He resisted as well as he could. He often 
dipped his head, and as often the persistent 
sun, with cruel glare, made it smoke again. 

Next day the same : but the strength to 
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meet it was waning. He lay down and 
thought of Rosa, and wept bitterly. He 
took the dead man's belt, and lashed him- 
self to the upright. That act, and his tears 
for his beloved, were almost his last acts of 
perfect reason : for next day came the 
delusions and the dreams, that sueceed 
when hunger ceases to torture, and the vital 
powers begin to ebb. He lay and saw 
pleasant meadows, with meandering streams, 
and Clusters of rieh fruit, that courted the 
hand and melted in the mouth. 

Ever and anon they vanished, and he saw 
grim death looking down on him with those 
big cavefnous eyes. 

By-and-by, whether his body's eye saw 
the grim skeleton, or his mind's eye the 
juicy fruits, green meadows, and pearly 
brooks, all was shadowy. 

So, in a placid calm, beneath a blue sky, 
the raft drifted dead, with its dead freight, 
upon the glassy purple, and he drifted, too, 
towards the world unknown. 
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There came across the waters to that 
dismal raft a thing none too common, by 
sea or land — a good man. 

He was tall, stalwart, bronzed, and had 
hair like snow, before his time ; for he had 
known trouble. He commanded a mer- 
chant steamer, bound for Calcutta, on the 
old route. 

The man at the mast-head descried a 
floating wreck, and hailed the deck accord- 
ingly. The Captain altered his course with- 
out one moment's hesitation, and brought 
up alongside, lowered a boat, and brought 
the dead, and the breathing man, on board. 

A young middy lifted Staines in his arms 
from the wreck to the boat ; he whose per- 
son I described in Chapter I. weighed now 
no more than that. 

Men are not always rougher than women. 
Their strength and nerve enable them now 
and then to be gentler than buttery-flngered 
angels, who drop frail things through sen- 
sitive agitation, and break them. These 
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rough men saw Staines was hovering be- 
tween life and death, and they handled hini 
like a thing the ebbing life might be shaken 
out of in a moment. It was pretty to see 
how gingerly the sailors carried the sinking 
man up the ladder, and one fetehed swabs, 
and the others laid him down softlv on 
them at their captain's feet 

" Well done, men," said he. " Poor fel- 
low ! Pray Hearen we may not have come 
too late. Now stand aloof a bit. Send the 
surgeon aft." 

The surgeon came, and looked, and feit 
the heart. He shook his head, and called 
for brandy. He had Staines* s head raised, 
and got half a spoonful of diluted brandy 
down his throat. But there was an ominous 
gurgling. 

After several such attempts at intervak, 
he said plainly the man's life eould not be 
saved by ordinary means. 

" Then try extraordinary," said the Cap- 
tain. u Mv Orders are that he is to be 
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saved. Tliere is life in him. You have 
only got to keep it there. He must be 
saved ; he shatt be saved." 

• " I should like to try Dr. Staines's 
remedy," said the surgeon. 

"Tryit, then: whatisit?" 

" A bath of beef-tea. Dr. Staines says 
he applied it to a starved child — in the 
Lancet." 

u Take a hundredweight of beef, and boil 
it in the coppers." 

Thus encouraged, the surgeon went to 
the cook, and very soon beef was steaming 
on a scale and at a rate unparalleled. 

Meantime, Captain Dodd had the patient 
taken to his own cabin, and he and his ser- 
vant administered weak brandy and water 
with great caution and skill. 

There was no perceptible result. Bnt, at 
all events, there was life and vital instinct 
left, or he could not have swallowed. 

Thus they hovered about him for some 
hours, and then the bath was ready. 
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The Captain took charge of the patient's 
clotheB : the eurgeon and a eailor hathed 
bim in lukewarm beef tea, and thon covered 
bim very warm with blankets next the skin. 
Guesa how near a thing it seemed to them, 
when I teil you they dared not rub 
bim. 

Jaet before sunset his pulse became per- 
ceptible. The surgeon administered half a 
Hpoonful of egg-flip. The patient swallowed 
it. 

By-and-by he sighed. 

" He mußt not be left, day or night," 
waid the Captain. " I don't know who or 
what he is, but he is a man ; and I oould 
not bear him to die now." 

That night Captain Dodd overbauled the 
patient's clothea, and looked for marks on 
his linen. There were none. 

"Poordevil!" said Captain Dodd. "He 
is ü liiichelor." 

Captain Dodd found his poeket-book, 
with bank-notes, £200. He took tbe num- 
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bers, made a memorandum of them, and 
locked the notes up. 

He lighted his lamp, examined the belt, 
unripped it, and poured out the contents on 
his table. 

They were dazzling. A great many largo 
pieces of amethyst, and some of white topaz 
and rock crystal ; a large number of smaller 
stones, carbuncles, chrysolites, and not a 
few emeralds. Dodd looked at them with 
pleasure, sparkling in the lamp-light. 

" What a lot ! " said he* " I wonder 
what they are worth ! " He sent for the 
first mate, who, he knew, did a little private 
business in precious stones. "Masterton/' 
said he, " oblige me by counting theso 
stones with me, and valuing them," 

Mr. Masterton stared, and his mouth 
watered. However, he named the yarious 
stones and vahied them. He said there 
was one stone, a large emerald, without a 
flaw, that was worth a heavy sum by itself ; 
and the pearls, very fine: and, looking at 
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the great number, they must be worth a 
thousand pounds. 

Captain Dodd then entered the whole 
business carefally in the ship's log : the 
living man he described thus : — "About 
flve feet six in height, and about fifty years 
of age." Then he described the notes and 
the stones very exactly, and made Master- 
ton, the valuer, sign the log. 

Staines took a good deal of egg-flip that 
night, and next day ate solid food; but 
they questioned him in vain; his reason 
was entirely in abeyance: he had beeome 
an eater, and nothing eise. Whenever they 
gave him food, he showed a sort of fawning, 
animal gratitude. Other sentiment he had 
none, nor did words enter his mind any 
more than a bird^s. And, since it is not 
pleasant to dwell on the wreck of a fine 
understanding, I will only say that they 
landed him at Cape Town, out of bodily 
danger, but weak, and his mind, to all 
appearance, a hopeless blank. 
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They tmried the skeleton, read the Ser- 
vice of the English Church over a Malabar 
heathen. 

Dodd took Staines to the hospital, and 
left twenty pounds with the governor of it 
to eure him. But he deposited Staines's 
money and je weis with a friendly banker, 
and begged that the prineipal cashier might 
see the man, and be able to recognise him, 
should he apply for his own. 

The cashier came and examined him, and 
also the ruby ring on his finger — a parting 
gift from Rosa — and remarked this was a 
new way of doing business. 

"Why, it is the only one, sir," said 
Dodd. " How can we give you his signa- 
tnre ? He is not in his right mind." 

" Nor never will be." 

"Don't say that, sir. Let us hope for 
the best, poor fellow." 

Having made these provisions, the 
worthy Captain weighed anchor, with a 
warm heart and a good conscience. Yet 
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the image of the man he had saved pursued 
him, and he resolved to look after him next 
time he should coal at Cape Town, horae- 
ward bound. 

Staines recovered his strength in about 

two months ; but his mind returned in frag- 

» 

ments, and very slowly. For a Jong, long 
time he reinembered nothing that had pre- 
ceded his great calamity. His mind started 
afresh, aided only by certain flxed habits ; 
for instance, he could read and write : but, 
stränge as it may appear, he had no idea 
who he was; and, when his memory cleared 
a little on that head, he thought his sur- 
name was Christie, but he was not sure. 

Nevertheless, the presiding physician dis- 
covered in him a certain progress of intel- 
ligenoe, which gave him great hopes. In 
the fifth month, having shown % a marked 
interest in the other sick patients, coupled 
with a disposition to be careful and attentive, 
they made him a nurse, or rather a sub-nurse 
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under the special Orders of a responsible 
nurse. I really believe it was done at first 
to avoid the alternative of sending him 
adrift, or transferring him to the insane 
ward of the hospital. In this congenial 
pursuit he showed such watchfulness and 
skill, that by-and-by they found they had 
got a treasure. Two months after that he 
began to talk about medicine, and astonished 
thiBni still more. He became the puzzle of 
the establishment. The doctor and surgeon 
would converse with hiin, and try and lead 
him to his past life; but when it came to 
that, he used to put his hands to his head, 
with a face of great distress, and it was 
clear some impassable barrier lay between 
his growing intelligence and the past events 
of his life. Indeed, on one occasion, he 
said to his kind friend the doctor, " The 
past ! — a black wall ! a black wall ! " 

Ten months after his admission he was 
promoted to be an attendant, with a salary. 

He put by every Shilling of it; for he 
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said, " A voice from the dark past teils me 
moiiey is everything in this world." 

A discussion was held by the authorities 
as to whether he should be informed he had 
money and je weis at the bank or not. 

Upon the whole, it was thought advisable 
to postpone this information, lest he should 
throw it away ; but they told hira he had 
been picked up ät sea, and both money and 
jewels found on him; they were in safe 
hands ; only the person was away for the 
time. Still, he was not to look upon him- 
seif as either friendless or moneyless. 

At this communication he showed an 
almost childish delight, that confirmed the 
doctor in his opinion he was acting pru- 
dently, and for the real benefit of an 
amiable and afflicted person, not yet to be 
trusted with money and jewels. 



CHAPTEK XVII. 

In his quality of attendant on the sick, 
Staines sömetimes conducted a weak but 
convalescent patient into the open air ; and 
he was always pleased to do this, for the air 
of the Cape carries health and vigour on its 
wings. He had seen its fine recreative pro- 
perties, and he divined, somehow, that the 
minds of convalescents ought tö be amused ; 
and so he often begged the doctor to let him 
take a convalescent abroad. Sooner than not, 
he would draw the patient several miles in 
a Bath chair. He rather liked this ; for he 
was a Hercules, and had no egotism or 
false pride where the sick were concerned. 

Now, these open-air walks exerted a 
beneficial influence on his own darkened 
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mind. It is one thing to struggle from 
idea to idea ; it is another, when material 

objects mingle with the retrospect; they 

seem to supply stepping - stones in the % 

gradual resuscitation of memory and reason. 

The ships going out of port were such a 
stepping-stone to him, and a vague con- 
sciousness came back to him of having been 
in a ship. 

Unfortunately, along with this reminis- 
cence came a desire to go in one again ; 
and this sowed discontent in his mind : and 
the more that mind enlarged, the more he 
began to dislike the hospital and its confine- 
ment. The feeling grew, and bade fair to 
disqualify him for his humble office. The 
authorities could not fail to hear of this, 
and they had a little discussion about 
parting with him; but they hesitated to 
turn him adrift, and they still doubted the 
propriety of trusting him with money and 
jewels. 

While matters were in this state a re- 
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markable event occurred. He drew a sick 
patient down to the quay one morning, and 
watched the business of the port with the 
keenest interest. A ship at anchor was un- 
loading, and a great heavy boat was stick- 
ing to her side like a black leech. Pre- 
sently this boat came away, and moved 
sluggishly towards the shore, rather by 
help of the tide than of the two men who 
went through the form of propelling her 
with two monstrous sweeps, while a third 
steered her. She contained English goods : 
agricultural implements, some cases, four 
horses, and a buxom young woman with a 
thorough English face. The woman seemed 
a little excited, and, as she neared the 
landing-place, she called out in jocund 
tones to a young man on the shore, " It is 
all right, Dick ; they are beauties ; " and 
she patted the beasts as people do who are 
fond of them. 

She stepped lightly ashore ; and then 
came the slower work of landing her im- 
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ports. 8he bustled about, like a hen over 
her brood, and wasn't always talking, but 
put in her word every now and then, never 
crossly, and always to the point. 

Staines listened to her, and examined her 
with a sort of puzzled look; but she took 
no notiee of him ; her whole soul was in the 
cattle. 

Thcy got the things on board well enough; 
but the horses were frightened at the gang- 
way, and jibbed. Then a man was for 
driving them, and poked one of them in 
the quarter ; he snorted and reared directly. 

"Man alive!" cricd the young woman, 
" that ia not the way. They are docilc 
enough, but frightened. Encourage 'em, 
and let 'cm look at it. Give 'em time. 
More haste less speed, with timorous 
cattle. 1 ' 

"That is a very pleasant voice," said 
poor Staines, rather more dictatorially than 
became the present State of his intelleet. 
He added softly, " A true woman's voice;" 
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then gloomily, "a voice of the past — the 
dark, dark past." 

At this speech intruding itself upon the 
short sentences of business, there was a 
roar of laughter ; and Phcebe Falcon turned 
sharply round to look at the Speaker. She 
stared at him; she cried "Oh!" and clasped 
her hands, and coloured all over. "Why, 
sure," said she, " I can't be mistook. Those 
eyes — 'tis you, Doctor, isn't it?" 

"Doctor?" said Staines, with a puzzled 
look. "Yes; I think they called me Doctor 
once. Fm an attendant in the hospital 
now." 

" Dick !" cried Phcebe, in no little agita- 
tion. "Come here this minute." 

" What, afore I get the horses ashore?" 

"Ay, before you do another thing, or 
say another word. Come here, now." So 
he came, and told him to take a good look 
at the man. " Now," said she, " who is 
that ? " 

" Biest if I know," said he. 
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"What, not know the man who saved 
your own life ! Oh, Dick, what are your 
eyes worth?" 

This disconrse brought the few persona 
within hearing into one band of excited 
starers. 

Dick took a good look, and said, " I'm 
blest if I don't, though; it is the doctor 
that cut my throat." 

This stränge statement drew forth quite 
a shout of ejaculations. 

" Oh, better breathe through a slit than 
not at all," said Dick. " Saved my life with 
that cut, he did— didn't he, Pheeb?" 

" That he did, Dick. Dear heart, I hardly 
know whether I am in my senses or not, 
seeing him a looking so blank. You try 
him." 

Dick came forward. "Sure you remember 
me, sir. Dick Dale. You cut my throat, 
and saved my life." 

" Cut your throat ! why, that would 
kill you." 
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"Not the way you done it. Well, sir, 
you ain't the man you was, that is clear ; 
but you was a good friend to me, and 
there's my hand." 

" Thank you, Dick,'' said Seines, and 
took his hand. "I don't remember you. 
Perhaps you are one of the past. The past 
is a dead wall to me — a dark dead wall;" 
and he put his hands to his head with a 
look of distress. 

Everybody there now suspected the truth, 
and some pointed mysteriously to their own 
heads. 

Phoebe whispered an inquiry to the sick 
person. 

He said a little pettishly, "All I know 
is he is the kindest attendant in the ward, 
and very attentive." 

" Oh, then, he is in the public hospital." 

" Of course he is." 

The invalid, with the selfishness of his 
class, then begged Staines to take him out 
of all this bustle down to the beach. Staines 
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complied at once, with the utmost ineekness, 
and said, " Good-bye, old friends ; forgive 
me for not remembering you. It is my 
great affliction that the past is gone froin 
nie — gone, gone." And he went sadly 
away, drawing his sick Charge like a patient 
' mule. 

Phoebe Falcon looked after him, and 
began to cry. 

"Nay, nay, Phoebe," said Dick; "don't 
ye take on about it." 

"I wonder at you," sobbed Phoebe. 
" Good people, I'm fonder of iny brother 
than he is of himself, it seems ; for I can't 
take it so easy. "Well, the world is .fall of 
trouble. Let us do what we are here for. 
But I shall pray for the poor soul every 
night, that his mind may be given back to 
him." 

So then she bustled, and gave herseif to 
getting the cattle on shore, and the things 
put on board her waggon. 

But, when this was done, she said to her 
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brother, "Dick, I did not think anything 
on earth could take my heart off the cattle 
and the things we have got from home ; 
but I can't leave this without going to the 
hospital about our poor dear doctor : and it 
is late for making a start, any way — and 
you mustn't forget the newspapers for 
Eeginald — he is so fond of them — and you 
must contrive to have one sent out regulär 
after this, and Fll go to the hospital." 

She went, and saw the head doctor, and 
told hiin he had got an attendant there she 
had known in England in a very different 
condition, and she had come to see if there 
was anything she could do for him — for she 
feit very grateful to him, and grieved to 
see him so. 

The doctor was pleased and surprised, 
and put several questions. 

Then she gave him a clear statement of 
what he had done for Dick in England. 

""Well," said the doctor, " I believe it is 
the same man ; for, now you teil me this — 
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yes, one of the nurBes told me he knew 
more about medicine than ehe did. His 
name, if you please." 

"His name, sir?" 

" Yes, his name. Of course you know 
his name. Is it Christie?" 
. "Doctor," said Phoebe, blushing, "I 
don't know what you will think of me, hut 
I don't know his name-. Laws forgive me, 
I never had the sense to aak it." 

A shade of suspicion crossed the doctor's 
face. 

Phcebe saw it, and eoloured to the 
temples. " Oh, sir," she cried piteously, 
"don't go for to think I have told you a 
He ! why should I ? and indeed I am not 
of that sort, nor Dick neither. Sir, 1*11 
bring him to you, and he will say the same. 
Well, we were all in terror and confusion, 
and I met him accidentally in the street. 
He was only a customer tili then, and paid 
veady money, so that is how I never knew 
his name ; but if I hadn't been the greateßt 
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fool in England, I should have asked his 
wife." 

" What ! he has a wife ?" 

"Ay, sir, the loveliest lady you ever 
clapped eyes on, and he is almost as hand- 
some; has eyes in his head like jewels; 
'twas by them I knew him on the quay, 
and I think he knew my yoice again, said 
as good as he had heard it in past times." 

"Did he? Then, we have got him," 
cried the doctor, energetically. 

" La, sir." 

" Tes ; if he knows your voice, you will 
be able in time to lead his memory back ; 
at least, I think so. Do you live in Cape 
Town ?" 

"Dear heart, no. I live at my own 
farm, a hundred and eighty miles from 
this." 

"Whatapity!" 

"Why, sir?" 

«Well— hum!" 

" Oh, if you think I could do the poor 
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doctor good by having him with me, you 
have only to say the word, and out he goes 
with Dick and me to-morrow morning. We 
should have started for home to-night, but 
for this." 

" Are you in earnest, madam ?" said the 
doctor, opening his eyes. "Would you 
really encumber yourself with a person 
whose reason is in suspense, and may never 
return ?" 

" But that is not his fault, sir. Why, if 
a dog had sayed my brother's life, I'd take 
it home, and keep it all its days ; and this is 
a man, and a worthy man. Oh, sir, when I 
saw him brought down so, and his beautüul 
eyes clouded like, my very bosom yearned 
over the poor soul ; a kind act done in dear 
old England, who can see the man in trouble 
here, and not repay it — ay, if it cost one's 
blood. But, indeed, he is strong and healthy, 
and hands are always scarce our way, and 
the odds are he will earn his meat one way 
or t'other ; and, if he doesn't, why, all the 
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better for me ; I shall have the pleasure of 
serving him for nought that once served me 
for neither money nor reward." 

"You are a good woman," said the 
doctor, warmly. 

" There's better, and there's worse," said 
Phoebe, quietly, and even a little coldly. 

" More of the latter," said the doctor, 
drily. "Well, Mrs. ?" 

" Falcon, sir." 

" We shall hand him over to your care : 
but first — just for form — if you are a 
married woman, we should like to see 
Dick here: he is your husband, I pre- 
sume." 

Phoebe laughed merrily. "Dick is my 
brother; and he can't be spared to come 
here. Dick! he'd say black was white, if 
I told him to." 

" Then let us see your husband about it 
— just for form." 

" My husband is at the farm. I could 
not venture so far away, and not leave him 
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in oharge." If she had said, " I will not 
bring him into temptation," that would 
have been nearer the truth. " Let that fly 
stick on the wall, sir. What I do my hus- 
band will approve." 

" I soe how it is. You rule the roost." 

Phoobe did not reply point-blank to that ; 
she merely said, "All my chickens are 
happy, great and small," and an expression 
of lofty, womanly, innocent pride illumi- 
nated her face and made it süperb for a 
moment 

In short, it was settled that Staines 
should aceompany her next morning to 
Dale's Kloof Farm, if he chose. On inquiry, 
it appeared that he had just returned to the 
hospital with bis patient He was seilt for. 
and Phcebe asked him sweetly if he would 
go with her to her house, one hundr^d and 
etghtv mües awav, and she would be kind 
tohuoou 

u On the water ?" 

u Xav, bv fand ; but *tis a fine eountrr. 
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and you will see beautiful deer and things 
running across the plains, and " 

" Shall I find the Past again, the Past 
again?" 

"Ay, poor soul, that we shall, Godwill- 
ing. You and I, we will hunt it together." 

He looked at her, and gave her his hand. 
" I will go with you. Your face belongs 
to the Past, so does your voice." 

He then inquired, rather abruptly, had 
she any children. She smiled. 

" Ay, that I have, the loveliest little 
boy you ever saw. When you are as you 
used to be, you will be his doctor, won't 
you?" 

u Yes, I will nurse him, and you will 
help me find the Past." 

Phoebe then begged Staines to be ready 
to start at six in the morning. She and 
Dick would take him up on their way. 

"While she was talking to him the 
doctor slipped out, and, to teil the truth 
he went to consult with another authority, 
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whether he should take this opportunity of 
telling Steines that he had money and 
jewels at the bank : he himself was half 
inclined to do so ; but the other, who had 
not seen Phcebe's face, advised him to do 
nothing of the kind. " They are always 
Hhort of money, these colonial farmers," said 
he ; " she would get every Shilling out of 
him." 

" Most would ; but this is such an honest 
face." 

" Well, but she is a mother, you say." 
' " Tes." 

"Well, what mother conld be just to a 
lunatic, with her own sweet angel babes to 
provide for?" 

"That is true," said Dr. . "Matemal 

love is apt to modify the conscience." 

"What I would do, I would take her 
address, and make her promise to write if 
he gots well ; and, if he does get well, 
thfn write to htm, and teil him all about 
it." 
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Dr. acted 011 this shrewd advice, and 

ordered a bündle to be made up for the 
traveller out of the hospital stores : it con- 
tained a nice light summer suit and two 
changes of linen. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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